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The praetice of accountan- 
cy, from the viewpoint of the 
accountant in private employ- 


ment, embodies an application 
of the principles of accounting to the 
recording of the operations of a particu- 
lar business and to the preparation of 
reports designed to provide the manage- 
ment with the information needed to 
intelligently control the future operations 
of the business. 


The practice of accountancy, from the view- 
point of the public practitioner, embodies an appli- 
cation of the principles of accounting to system 
building, auditing, and the preparation of diverse 
reports designed to provide the management with 
the accounting information needed in controlling 
the internal operations of the business and to pro- 
vide outside agencies with the desired data. 

The principles of accounting are the same whether 
applied to one business, as in the case of the accountant 
in private employment, or to many businesses, as in the 
case of the accountant in public practice. 


The course we offer is devoted to an application of the general 
principles of accounting to problems which arise in private and public 
practice. It is designed to be beneficial to the commercial teacher 
who wishes to qualify for greater success in either teaching or prac- 
ticing accountancy. This course constitutes a service offered to 
commercial teachers for a nominal charge. Particulars furnished 
upon request. 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 


FEDERATION 


to hold Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
in Cincinnati, December 28, 29, and 30, 1925 


The Executive Committee, at its meeting in 
February, decided on a three-day session beginning 
at g o'clock December 28 and closing with the 
annual banquet on December 30. This will give 
all who attend ample time to return to their homes 
in time for the New Year celebrations. 


The Local Committee has arranged a splendid 
program for the General Sessions, and the Chairmen 
of the different Sections are making up programs of 
unusual interest for teachers in the different fields 
of commercial education. 


The following well-known educators have ac- 
cepted positions on the General Program. 


Dr. Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cincinnati, will make the address of 
welcome on Monday, December 28, at 1:30 p. m. 
a response will be made by President C. M. 

er. 


Professor Herman Schneider, Dean, College of 
Engineering and Commerce, University of Cincin- 
nati, will deliver an address on Cooperative Train- 
ing in Commerce on Tuesday, at 9:30 p. m. Dean 
Schneider is the father of cooperative training and 
has a worldwide reputation in this field of educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Arnon W. Welch, Attorney at Law in 
New York, formerly Director of Commercial Edu- 
cation at East Orange, New Jersey, is also on the 
program for the Tuesday session. 

Mr. Charles M.+Hay, Attorney at Law and 
public speaker, will deliver the main address at the 
Wednesday morning general session. His topic will 
be “World Peace through Education”. All who 
heard him speak at the Federation meeting in St. 
Louis in 1921 on “Disarmament as a Business 
Proposition” will look forward with great pleasure 
to hearing him again. 

Mr. Edward D. Roberts, Assistant Superin’ 
tendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, will also be 
on the Wednesday program. The subject of his 
address will be “School Administration”. Mr. 
Roberts is keenly interested in ali types of education 
and is especially able in this particular field. 

Another well-known educator has tentatively 
accepted a place on the General Program. 

A reception will be given on Monday evening 
at 8 o'clock. The Culp String Quartette will give 


an hour’s concert of chamber music. This organiza- 
tion has played together for many years and is 
tamous for its wonderful skill and technique in 
high-grade music. The concert will be followed by 
dancing. 

It has been thought best to leave Tuesday night 
open for group dinners and theatre parties. 


The Annual Banquet will be held on Wednesday 
evening at 6:30 in the Beautiful Roof Garden of 
Hotel Gibson. 

This will be the crowning and closing session of 
the Federation. In addition to the usual features of 
the Annual Banquet, Mr. Howard Hafford, the 
noted radio tenor, will give a group of songs in his 
well-known charming manner. The Cincinnati Male 
Quartette will also give a splendid concert during 
the evening. All musical offerings given during the 
different sessions will be of the high type for which 
Cincinnati is noted. 

The certificate plan of one and one-half fare for 
transportation on all Railroads coming into Cincin- 
nati will be in effect. 

Hotel Gibson, the finest hotel in the middle west, 
will be the place of all our meetings. This splendid 
hotel, recently completed, is magnificent in all its 
appointments. It has 1,03'7 rooms, 450 of which are 
moderate in price and beautifully furnished. It has 
a number of dining rooms and cafeterias with 
prices to suit any purse. It is in the heart of the 
city and the theatre and shopping district. Room 
reservation should be made early and direct to the 
hotel management. 


Commercial teachers, come to Cincinnati Decem- 
ber 28, 29 and 30. You will be well-cared for, edu- 
cationally and socially. You will get an inspiration 
that will be a great satisfaction to you for the rest 
of the school year. Make this splendid Hotel 
Gibson your home for three days. You will feel 
like a millionaire and you can do it on a school- 
teacher's salary. 

Through the courtesy of ““The Balance Sheet” the 
detailed program will be published in the November 
issue. Watch for it. 

You owe it to yourself and your school to attend 
this Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 

IRVING R. GARBUTT 
Chairman Local Committee. 
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PLANNING A UNIFORM COURSE 
IN BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


by 


O. J. DICKEY 


Mr. Dickey is instructor 
of accounting in the Omaha 
Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska. He is 
a graduate of Manchester 
College with an A. B. 
degree and recently ob- 
tained his A.. M. degree 
from Creighton University. 
This article is based upon 
an address delivered at the 
last convention of the 
Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Association. 

N attempting to discuss this question of uni- 

formity, it shall not be my purpose nor aim to 

say those things and only those things with 
which you may agree. By uniformity I mean only 
that which will result in economy of learning in 
the study of bookkeeping when once presented 
from the correct psychological and pedagogical 
standpoint. 

This subject immediately divides itself into two 
main divisions: 

1. What content or subject matter should be 

presented? 

2. What is the appreciative basis of the child 

for the reception of this subject matter? 

In regard to number one, my contention shall 
be that the content or subject during the first year 
shall be accounting principles simplified and not 
bookkeeping routine. My reasons for this statement 
are as follows: 

(a) A very large percentage of those who take 
the bookkeeping and accounting courses in high 
schools do not work at it after they leave school. 

(b) No high school should attempt to train 
bookkeepers in one year. 

(c) The first year’s work in any subject should 
be basic and fundamental and preparatory to future 
study and research work in that particular subject. 

(d) The work in any subject should be taught 
and built around the fundamental principles of that 
subject as in the case of history. Would we want 
to study the life of Luther, Calvin, and Knox all as 
separate influences or would we want to study 
Luther and then around this one great influence 
build historical data which makes history a world 
movement and not a mere catalog of facts? 

The second main head was: What is the ap- 
perceptive basis of the child for the reception of 
this subject matter? Let us first ask the question 
as to what is meant by apperception? Apperception 
is the learning or cognition which comes by as- 
sociating new experience with the old. That is an 
enrichment of the new because of the old. Parker 
in his methods of teaching says that if you were 
to write the word “BAY” on the blackboard and 
then have a class write or say what their thoughts 
were as a result of this particular situation, you will 
find that the response will be of various kinds. 
Some will think of a bay window, others a bay 





horse, others a bay along the coast, etc. Learning 
when once reduced to its lowest terms becomes 
the correct response to a situation. There cannot 
be complete economy in learning until this question 
of multiple response to the situations we present 
in the classroom is eliminated. 

The question therefore is how can this principle 
be applied in the teaching of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting to high school pupils? The answer simply 
is that we must start in a field where the child has 
already had experience. My contention is that the 
boys and girls who come to us in the high school 
have a wonderfully rich apperceptive basis for the 
reception of these accounting principles, but we 
fail to utilize this very important teaching principle. 

In applying this principle of apperception as well 
as that of the self activity of the pupil, let us first 
ask what he really knows when he first enters a 
bookkeeping class. Can you imagine a child who 
has not at least gone to the grocery store and there 
traded money for merchandise? Is there a boy who 
has not traded a knife for a top, or a pair of skates 
for a kite, etc.? Beginning pupils in bookkeeping 
have a very clear concept of the exchange of value. 
This exchange of value is the business transaction, 
and the business transaction is business of today 
in its many and varied forms. 


Are we going to confine the experience of the 
child to the business transaction alone? Can you 
imagine a boy or girl who has not heard of unpaid 
debts, that is unpaid rent, taxes, grocery bills, and 
perhaps the mortgage on the farm or home? This 
question of debts is therefore by no means foreign 
to the child. The question of things of value owned 
such as property, automobile, liberty bonds, etc., 
is equally well understood by the beginning student 
of bookkeeping. 

Here is where we must start if we wish to 
eliminate lost motion in learning. From experience 
I have found that even before applying the business 
transaction to any kind of record-keeping whatever, 
it is very necessary that we familiarize the pupil 
with several different types of things owned (assets), 
and things owed (liabilities). This can most ef- 
fectively be accomplished by listing several assets 
on journal paper, putting the separate amounts in 
the first money column, and extending the total to 
the second. Likewise listing some common types of 
liabilities in the first money column and extending 
the total to the second column. From this we will 
derive the simple equation of: 


Assets minus liabilities equal Capital. 


Pupils readily grasp this equation and any child 
can see that if he has ten dollars and owes a neighbor 
two that he is worth eight. 


This preparatory work before starting the 
problem of record-keeping should be carried a step 
further. The purpose of all business endeavor is to 
increase the capital. We soon find the transactions 
involving expense tend to decrease instead of in- 
crease this capital. Therefore a few simple state- 
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ments of profit and loss will strengthen the student 
greatly in preparation for his future work. 

Our first problem is the applying of the business 
transaction to record-keeping. I do not wish to 
convey the idea that all learning can be accomplished 
by apperception. Much insight will have to be 
acquired by abstraction and inspection. Parker in 
his methods advises that learning by abstraction 
can be accomplished most effectively by definition, 
analysis, and practice. 

The results of business transactions and their 
effect on assets, liabilities, and capital will not come 
by apperception, but abstraction and inspection will 
have to be used. There are just nine situations 
which will result because of different kinds of 
business transactions, and they are as follows: 


Increase of assets and decrease of assets. 
Increase of assets and increase of liabilities. 
Increase of assets and increase of capital. 
Decrease of liabilities and decrease of assets. 
Decrease of liabilities and increase of liabilities. 
Decrease of liabilities and increase of capital. 
Decrease of capital and decrease of assets. 
Decrease of capital and increase of liabilities. 
Decrease of capital and increase of capital. 


Before building any records we will first recognize 
that custom has made the left side of the ledger 
account the debit, and the right side the credit. 
Our next step will be to study the equation more 
fully and see if assets equals liabilities plus capital. 
By substituting figures for letters this fact will 
become quite plain. By further inspection and 
analysis we find therefore that there are three 
reasons for debit, namely: increase of assets, decrease 
of liabilities, and decrease of capital; and three 
reasons for credit, namely: decrease of assets, in- 
crease of liabilities, and increase of capital. 

We are now ready to construct out first ledger 
accounts from business transactions as they occur, 
building, of course, our debit and credit of each 
account in accordance with the increases and de- 
creases of the assets, liabilities, and capital. After 
a number of the more common ledger accounts 
have been studied, we will be ready to put them 
together in’ what we call the ledger. The ledger 
therefore becomes a book of accounts. The next 
step in our work would logically be a study of the 
Trial Balance. I see no reason why we could not 
go a step farther at this point and show how it is 
possible to get a Trial Balance and yet have errors 
in the work, and the particular kind of errors which 
may occur. 

Most teachers who have presented bookkeeping 
and accounting from this standpoint have next 
taken up the question of ledger closing. Personally 
I cannot see it that way if we are to practice economy 
in learning. Let us delay the question of ledger 
closing for a little while because to study the ques- 
tion in its entirety we must understand the general 
journal, hence the question of books of original 
entry now presents itself for consideration. 

The books of original entry that will have to be 
considered in elementary bookkeeping are: the 
cash receipts, cash payments, purchases, sales, and 
general journals. No doubt many will disagree when 
I take the stand that it is lost motion to first put 
all entries in a general journal, then at a later date 
distribute them among the various journals. We 
should, therefore, delay the introduction of the 


general journal. This will leave the cash, purchases, 
and sales journals. From an analysis of the debit and 
credit element and as an aid to a better under- 
standing of posting, it seems logical that the cash 
book should be presented as two separate journals. 
I have found from experience that this clears the 
question of the cash book for the elementary pupil. 
Let us take first the cash receipts journal and note 
that the total cash received is posted to the debit 
of the cash account in the ledger because of an 
increase of assets and every separate item appearing 
therein is credited either because of a decrease of 
assets as when a customer pays on account, an 
increase in liability as in case of borrowing money, 
or an increase of capital as in case of a cash invest- 
ment. Likewise the total cash paid is posted to the 
credit side of the cash account in the ledger because 
of a decrease of assets and every item appearing 
therein is posted to the debit side of the ledger 
because of an increase of assets as in case of pur- 
chasing furniture and fixtures, a decrease of lia- 
bilities as in case of paying a note, or a decrease 
in capital as in case of paying an expense item. 
This same principle applies to both the purchase 
and sales journal. The total of the purchase journal 
is posted to the debit side of purchases because of 
an increase in assets and every creditor is credited 
because of an increase in liabilities. The total of 
the sales journal is posted to the credit of the sales 
account in the ledger because of a decrease of assets 
and each customer is debited because of an increase 
of assets. The general journal remains for considera- 
tion. There is still much use for the general journal, 
as opening entries, notes, adjustments, and closing, 
all of which will find a place as they are studied. 

The question of ledger closing has been delayed 
but we are now ready to consider it. In this short 
address it will be impossible for me to take up 
all the mechanical features of ledger closing. We 
will therefore pass the subject with the follow- 
ing statement. As we are advocating a two year 
course, and as the first year should be accounting 
theory preparatory to future study, we see no 
place for any type of closing other than the journal 
entry method. In any community where it might 
seem advisable to illustrate the direct method of 
closing I would recommend that it be deferred to 
the second year. 

As stated before this first year is to be a course 
in fundamentals and yet here at this time we could 
bring in some bookkeeping routine. A series of 
problems illustrating the four books of original 
entry, posting to the ledger, a trial balance, con- 
structing of statements, closing the ledger, rulings, 
and a post closing trial balance, could be taken up 
to good advantage at this point. 

We have now taken about one half year, and 
the question of the second semester as well as the 
second year will have to be summed up briefly by 
saying that the partnership form of business en- 
deavor can be taken up during this second semester, 
as well as notes, checks, drafts, more advanced 
statements, a special column cash book, adjustments, 
and last an eight or ten column working sheet. 
This will leave the corporation for the second year. 
The particular type of business here studied may 
need to be varied somewhat to meet local conditions. 
Several sets might be worked out illustrating 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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IMPORTANCE OF ACCOUNTING 


by 


W. L. WATSON* 


HE function of accounting is to provide 
records which permit of an analysis and inter- 
pretation of business activities. It is by means 

of classifying statistics that the enterprise may 
discover tendencies upon which its actions may 
be based. Every business desires to know and must 
know whether it is making a profit or incurring 
a loss and the extent of either. Not only must it 
know the extent of total profit or loss, but it must 
know the same for each class of sale of its products 
or service. It needs to have a complete record of its 
property, large or small; a list of its customers with 
the amount due from each of them. In addition to 
these facts the business needs to know the detailed 
costs of its products and services, and it needs 
especially to know what amount may safely be paid 
in dividends. All these things are desired by the 
business man and yet they are frequently unknown. 
This is true because no record has been made of 
the organization's transactions. Too often a business 
man relies upon his bank account for an idea of his 
prosperity. This, of course, is a poor business policy 
and is very unsatisfactory. Failure to classify 
statistics indicates that there is no knowledge of 
cost of production. Prices in these cases have been 
set by custom and estimate. Exceedingly. keen 
competition tends in the long run to put prices 
near the point of cost. Quite often where the cost 
is unknown the cost is put below the cost figure, 
a practice which leads ultimately to financial ruin. 
Accounting is designated so that the business 
man may have accurate answers to his questions 
regarding the firms debtors, creditors, property 
sales, profits, costs, etc. These answers are obtain- 
able only after there has been made an analysis of 
the conditions of the business. Some questions of 
the executive are answered directly by the ac- 
counts. Some questions are answered indirectly, 
the accounting system merely indicating clews 
which lead to the complete analysis. Thus the 
accounts may indicate that the profits are too low. 
Investigation might reveal that an article of great 
popularity was being sold at a loss or only at a 
slight profit. Further investigation might reveal 
that the prices were too low, that the costs were 
too high because of unprofitable advertising, waste 
of time and raw material, or that the collecting 
department was entirely too lenient in its duties. 
After the cause is known in most instances, it is 
relatively easy to rectify any unfavorable situation, 
provided steps are taken at once. The accounting 
system attempts to bring out all irregularities which, 
if not corrected quickly, would spell failure, and 
it attempts to point out those features which, if 
» developed, will strengthen the organization. It is 
the function of the business executive to discover 
these tendencies and to act accordingly. It may be 
said that it is the cooperation between the ac- 
countant and the executive that enables the com- 


mercial enterprise to force its way to the front and 
maintain itself in competition with its rivals, and 
that enables them to discover extreme tendencies 
in time to prevent disaster and ruin and to bring 
prosperity in their places. 

The most striking development in the educational 
field today is the rush of students to the com- 
mercial departments of our high schools and colleges. 
Whatever else is or is not taught in such schools, 
accounting—that is, accounting in colleges and 
bookkeeping in the secondary or high schools, is 
taught. Most of the schools throughout the country, 
including correspondence schools and evening 
schools in the cities, etc. are teaching accounting. 
Each year thousands of students are graduated from 
one or another kind of these many schools, and yet 
professional accountants are constantly calling for 
efficient junior accountants, and for their service, 
offer an attractive remuneration, and yet cannot 
get them. This is not because the demand is tremen- 
dous, for the number of practicing accountants in 
this country is not large, but because the supply is 
small. Comparatively few who study accounting 
prove themselves competent for responsible posi- 
tions. However, it seems now that this phase of the 
situation is undergoing a radical change, for the 
present students electing this work are not the 
cast-offs, wished onto the department by the school 
officials, or the seekers of a snap course, the kind 
the commercial department was mostly composed 
of just a few years ago, but are students who mean 
to accomplish something; students who have a 
burning desire and determination to do something 
worth while, have chosen this phase of education, 
and are entering upon their new work with much 
enthusiasm. 

Accounting requires a certain type of native 
mental capacity, as well as a certain amount of 
training. As is suggested above, that type of native 
capacity happens to be rare. Without the capacity 
for this work no amount of traning will develop 
such a person into an accountant. The two essentials 
for accounting, are, a highly developed analytical 
faculty, and a good imagination. These two, it 
would seem are not usually found together. Most 
individuals are lacking either in one or both of 
these essentials, which means that it is almost 
futile to attempt developing such an individual into 
an accountant. The commercial department has had 
many of this sort and in some cases has developed 
them into office assistants, and the department 
should be praised for its accomplishment. In other 
instances the students return to their home un- 
prepared to take a position and the department or 
profession is referred to slightingly. 

Accounting is, no doubt, the youngest profession 
we have. New York enacted the first Certified 
Public Accounting law in this country in 1896, 
and thus formally recognized accounting as a pro- 


*Mr. Watson is head of the Department of Commerce of the North Texas Agricultural College, Arl- 
ington, Texas. This article is an excerpt of an address which Mr. Watson delivered before the last annual meeting 


of the Texas Vocational Teachers’ Association. 
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fession . Since that time all the states excepting two 
have enacted similar laws, until now accountancy 
is recognized as one of the leading professions. 
Accounting in some form is an entirely indispensable 
factor in business activities today. The efficient 
procedure of any business is contingent upon the 
data which have been compiled. The better form 
of accounting used, the more authorative are the 
data compiled from the various transactions. Data 
obtained from true accounting serves the same 
purpose to a business man as the chart and compass 
to the sailor at sea. In the absence of these instru- 
ments in unfamiliar waters the sailor is compelled 
to go slow and feel his way for fear of a disastrous 
voyage. In the absence of data taken from the history 
of the business, which has been compiled by a 
correct system of accounting, the manager is at 
a loss to know what to do. He must go slow and 
feel his way ere he ends in financial distress, while 
his competitor, who had the correct data, takes 
home the bacon. No shrewd business man will 
project his plans into the future further than his 
statistics warrant. Yet competition is so strong 
today that the business man is forced to look well 
into the future and then operate on a small margin. 
It has not been so very long ago that this was not 
the case. Then competition was little felt and big 
profits were obtained by small efforts and little 
worry. But the person who conducts his business 
on such loose and unscientific principles today is 
not a business man, but a plunger. His rating with 
Dunn, and Bradstreet is likely to be changed to a 
negative one before he remains in business long. 
Surface indications of accounting knowledge will 
not suffice. Business activities are so manipulated 
now that the managers are forced to employ first- 
class accountants to keep the records and make 
out the reports, and then, the managers must also 
have a good working knowledge of accounting in 
order to interpret these reports intelligently. Busi- 
ness managers realize that upon the results of the 
accountant’s work depends the destiny of that 
business. 


The vocational ends of a commercial education 
are of two distinct kinds. In the first place there is 
an attempt to prepare the student for certain posi- 
tions which demand more or less specialized train- 
ing; while in the second place he is given a more 
basic knowledge of the business fundamentals or 
organization and administration, which* demands 
theoretical knowledge coupled with specialized 
training. Among the specialized positions for which 
accounting aims to prepare students, are the highest 
places in bookkeeping, auditing, public accountancy, 
certified public accountancy, and positions in the 
executive capacity. Students finishing this course 
should look beyond positions which have no future. 
They may, however, serve in a place of less im- 
portance at first, if it is a prerequisite to something 
where the responsibilities are greater and the ac- 
complishment of more importance. A course in 
accounting, like the classical courses, tends to draw 
out of the student the best he has, and inspires 
him to do the difficult tasks as they arise in his 
path of duty, to the fullest of his ability. In this 
connection it seems that instructors should see to 
it that each student gives to the course the best 
thoughts he has. This is necessary to prevent care- 
less thinking, and at the same time it enriches the 


course with disciplinary and cultural values, as 
well. What we understand by cultural education 
is an education that prepares the student to com- 
prehend and enjoy general life interests and at the 
same time gives a measure of discipline. Is it not 
true that there is as much cultural value in the 
study of the history of some commercial commodity, 
or the science of accounts as there is in the study 
of the history of some other things which lead to 
no vocational end? “Is it not a fact that the most 
cultural education is the most practical education 
and the most practical education the most cultural 
education”? The greatest books I have read are 
the books that have helped me greatly. The many 
different and complex principles which constantly 
arise in accounting, challenging the student's power 
of analysis and comprehension, make it valuable 
in mental discipline, and at the same time the 
student is accomplishing something that will enable 
him to take his place in the business world as a 
bread earner. 


Accounting as a science is that study which 
formulates principles leading to recording, organiza- 
tion, classification, and analysis of financial and 
commercial facts and activities. Accounting as an 
art is that profession which utilizes the principles 
of accounting by applying them to certain busi- 
nesses and organizations. A science lays down 
certain laws and principles or rules. An art applies 
these principles or laws formulated by one or more 
sciences. Medicine is an art which applies the 
principles laid down by the former sciences. Ac- 
counting may be considered both a science and an 
art. It lays down certain accounting principles and 
it also applies these principles. Accounting as ‘a 
science and accounting as an art, then, are of equal 
importance. And when we fix in the minds of the 
students that accounting is a true and established 
science we have gone a long way toward eradicating 
much of the doubt and worry that may be in their 
minds. And then when the educators admit, as 
some are doing already, that there is as much 
cultural and disciplinary value in the study of it 
as there is in the study of any of the other prescribed 
courses in the curricular, the enrollment for this 
work will go forward by leaps and bounds through- 
out the country. Then the commercial department 
will be in a better position to more nearly supply 
the great demand for accountants, which has been 
upon it for many years. 








PLANNING A UNIFORM COURSE 
(Continued from page 5) 


different kinds of business endeavor. Here also 
should be emphasized the details essential for the 
finished bookkeeper. 


In conclusion, let me say just what my con- 
tention is in regard to the presentation of book- 
keeping and accounting. It is simply this that when 
our work is so graded and presented from the 
apperceptive basis of the child, we will be able to 
do almost as much in two years as we have been 
doing in three. This principle of apperception starts 
in the field where the child has had experience, 
hence we must start with the business transaction, 
taking up the work according to the method which 
is commonly known as the balance sheet approach. 
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EVIDENCE 
by 
DAVID HAMBLEN 


VIDENCE, as a branch of the lex adjectiva, 
E: the means by which allegations are proved. 
Real evidence is the thing itself produced in 
court. But other means of proof must of necessity 
be used ordinarily. No evidence need be brought 
of facts of which a court takes judicial notice. A 
court must take judicial notice of the courts, laws, 
territorial extent and public officials of the home 
state and of the United States and also of those 
matters of which judicial notice is required by 
statute. A court may in its discretion take judicial 
notice of any matter of common knowledge. Mas- 
sachusetts courts will not take judicial notice of 
the law of other jurisdictions, it must be proved. 
A presumption is a rule of law by which a fact 
must exist from the proof of certain others; e. g., 
there is a disputable or prima facie presumption that 
a person unheard of for seven years is dead; or 
when all parties died in a disaster, that no one 
survived the others. If a presumption cannot be 
rebutted, it is conclusive; e. g., there is a conclusive 
presumption that a child under seven cannot have 
the criminal intent necessary to commit a crime. 

The burden of proof means that a party making 
a material allegation must prove it. The burden of 
proof has been upheld and there is a prima facie 
case when enough evidence has been brought in to 
prove the case and the burden of proceeding is then 
shifted to the other party. Unless the party making 
the allegations has the preponderance of evidence 
judgment will be for the other party. 

Relevant matter in law is that which is logically 
relevant unless the contrary has been laid down in 
a previous case when it becomes irrevelant as a 
rule of law and should be excluded. Repairing after 
an accident is not relevant. The liability of a person 
cannot be shown by showing injury to third parties 
unless the injury occurred under precisely similar 
circumstances. Animals are considered as a class 
in reference to their characteristics, the similarity 
of which can be shown; but not so in the case of 
human beings, as they are considered individually. 
To rebut negligence a party may show that the 
same care was used as others used under similar 
circumstances, but only to aid the jury to know 
what care could be used and not to show the 
standard of care required. When. the value of 
property is in issue actual sales under similar 
circumstances may be shown. Evidence of general 
care is not relevant to prove care or carelessness 
in any particular case. Evidence of the commission 
of other crimes is not relevant as to whether a 
particular crime was committed unless a previous 
crime was part of a general scheme which supplied 
the motive for the particular crime. When an act 
is not denied, but a criminal intent is denied, the 
commission of similar acts may be shown to negative 
the assertion of lack of criminal intent. 

The character of parties should not be admitted 
in evidence unless a question of character is squarely 
raised; e. g. malicious prosecution, slander and libel. 
In criminal cases the government cannot offer evi- 
dence of bad character until the defendant has put 
in evidence of good character. 


Hearsay evidence is a statement made to a witness 
by a third person, who was not under oath. Hearsay 
evidence should not be admitted because a witness 
must testify as to matters of personal knowledge 
only and be subject to cross examination. But from 
necessity hearsay evidence is admitted in the follow- 
ing cases: Matters of public and general interest, 
ancient documents, declarations against interest and 
dying declarations. 

Matters of public and general interest in regard 
to an ancient right may be shown by declarations 
ante litem motam (before the controversy arose) 
when the declarant is not available as a witness, 
i. e. dead, insane, out of reach of process or kept 
away by the connivance of the opposing party. 
A matter of public interest affects the whole state 
and all are supposed to know something about it. 
But a matter of general interest affects only a con- 
siderable number of persons in a community of 
which the declarant must be a member; and in such 
case the declarant must show some competent 
knowledge of the general reputation as to the matter 
in the neighborhood, and not as to particular acts. 

Ancient documents are at least 30 years old at 
the time they are offered in evidence and are ad- 
missible to prove what they recite when that is 
relevant to the issue, if they come from proper 
custody. There is a growing tendency to require 
some corroborative evidence; e. g. some evidence 
of enjoyment under a deed. 


Declarations directly against the immediate 
pecuniary or proprietary interest of the declarant 
are admissible when the declarant is dead. When 
any part of a statement is against interest all parts 
are admissible in controversies between others. In 
declarations against pecuniary interest Massa- 
chusetts requires a written formal statement or 
account book form. 


Dying declarations in homicide cases only may 
be admitted as a matter of necessity to show cause 
of death, if the declarant had abandoned all hope 
of life and was convinced of the imminence of 
death. The courts are inclined to look askance at 
dying declarations nowadays because the dying 
person sometimes does not give the matter proper 
consideration. 


Testimony given at a former trial by a witness 
under oath and subject to a cross examination may 
be proved by other witnesses at a subsequent trial 
between the same parties or those privy to them, 
if the witness is not available. Only the substance 
of the testimony need be given, not the exact 
words. 


Admissions are words or acts of a person con- 
cerning a matter at issue in a legal proceeding in 
which that person or one in legal privity is a party 
and which would operate to the disadvantage of 
the party. Silence may be an admission, if there is 
a duty to speak. An offer to compromise is not an 
admission; but matters of fact stated during negotia- 
tions for compromise may be admissions, if they 
can be kept distinct from the offer itself of com- 
panies. 
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Confessions are acknowledgments of guilt by 
persons charged with crimes only and are admissible 
only against the maker, if they are made voluntarily 
(need not be sportaneous) and without threat of 
harm or promise of reward by a person in a position 
to carry out the threat or fulfill the promise. Con- 
fessions are prima facie voluntary, but contra in 
Massachusetts. 


Evidence of pedigree, blood relationship of one 
person to another, may be a declaration by a person 
with whom the relationship is sought to be estab- 
lished, or by the husband or wife of such person, 
bearing upon the existence of such relationship, 
which may include facts of birth, marriage and 
death. But the declarant must be dead and the 
declaration made ante litem motam. 


Books of original entry of account (shop books) 
made by a party to a suit or an agent are admissible 
to show sale and delivery of goods, performance of 
labor and the payment of small sums of money 
($6.67 in Massachusetts), if the person making the 
entry swears it was made personally, near the time 
of the transaction and was true. If the person is 
dead, the handwriting must be proved. If an agent 
is dead, it must be proved also that the agent was 
entrusted by the employer to make such entries 
in the book. An original entry is the original per- 
manent home of the record. 

Entries made in the usual course of business at 
about the time an act occurred, if the person making 
them had no inducement to misrepresent and if 
they were made ante litem motam, are admissible 
in suits between others when the person making 
the entries is not available as a witness. 

Statements showing mental and physical con- 
dition made spontaneously by a person near the 
time when the condition of that person is in issue 
are admissible to show such condition only, but 
not to show that the statements were true; e. g. 
statements by a testator at the time of the execu- 
tion of a will. 

Statements which are part of the res gestae (things 
forming part of the transaction) are made by a 
person at an interval of time from an act of that 
person, which is relevant to the issue, so brief as 
not to amount to a severance of the act from the 
word, but constitute one transaction and are ad- 
missible to explain the act. The statement is relevant 
solely because the act is; e. g. statements as to 
physical condition then existing are part of the 
res gestae of that condition, but statements of past 
suffering are not admissible unless made to a physi- 
cian. 

Public documents may be proved by showing 
that they were made in the course of duty by an 
authorized agent of the public. 

Proof of the authorship of attested writings must 
be the attesting witnesses, if available, even though 
the person who executed the instrument is in court. 
An instrument with attesting witnesses, even 
though no witnesses are required, must be proved 
by the attesting witnesses in Massachusetts. If an 
attesting witness is not available, the handwriting 
of that witness may be proved. If this is impossible, 
then the genuineness of the signature of the one 
executing must proved. 

Proof of the contents of documents under the 
“Best Evidence” rule must be by the document 
itself. But secondary evidence is competent when 


the original is out of the jurisdiction of the court, 
when destroyed unless by the negligence or fraud 
of the party seeking to prove it, when lost or when 
under the control of an adverse party who refuses 
to produce it after notice. Notice to produce is not 
necessary when the instrument is a duplicate 
original of one in court, when the instrument itself 
is a notice, when from the nature of the suit there 
must be knowledge that possession will be charged 
against the adverse party or when the adverse 
party actually has the instrument in court but 
declines to produce it. 

Parol (oral) evidence of prior or contemporaneous 
statements is not competent to alter the terms of a 
writing, which purports on its face to be complete. 
When, however, some business custom is under- 
stood between the parties, but would be defeated 
if the written language were strictly construed 
according to its ordinary import, extrinsic evidence 
of that business custom may be received, if not 
actually repugnant to the writing. Also a latent 
ambiguity in a will may be explained. But in a 
court of equity the terms of a writing founded in 
mistake may be contradicted or varied. 

Privilege is granted to an accused person not to 
be a witness in that criminal case and refusal to take 
the witness stand cannot be mentioned by the 
prosecuting attorney. A witness or party in a civil 
suit need not be exposed to prosecution and trial, 
unless knowing of the privilege the person answers 
to part of the transaction, when there may be a 
cross examination, as to the entire matter. An 
attorney cannot be questioned as to communications 
from a client. A husband and wife are not obliged 
to testify against each other. State secrets are also 
subject to privilege. 

A competent Witness is anyone who understands 
the law against perjury. Children under 14 are 
prima facie incompetent. The direct examination 
is by the party who summoned the witness. Leading 
questions are not proper on direct examination 
unless the witness is hostile. A leading question 
lets the witness know the answer that is expected. 
The cross examination is by the opposing party 
and can be only on matters already examined. But 
in Massachusetts there may be a cross examination 
of any material matter. When new matter is taken 
up on cross examination there may be a reexamina- 
tion on this matter by the other party. 

The character of witnesses in Massachusetts can 
be attacked only by showing that their general 
repute for truth is bad. This repute can be known 
by report only. Good character can be shown only 
after impeachment, which may be by asking the 
witness as to the truth of statements. If a witness 
testifies to a fact material to an adverse party, 
previous inconsistent statements can be shown by 
cross examination or other witnesses, but not as to 
immaterial facts. Silence may be enough to con- 
tradict. Parties cannot impeach their own witness 
to show bad character, but may contradict the 
witness by inconsistent testimony, if the witness 
is first asked about it. 


Refreshing the memory of a witness in matters 
of past recollection requires an original record of 
events at about the time they happened which must 
be guaranteed as a recollection at the time by show- 
ing a general custom to make records or that there 


(Concluded on page 11) 
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OFFICE PRACTICE 


by 


JOHN G. QUARTERS* 


HE proof of the 
pudding is the eat- 
ing. The proof of 
education is usefulness. 
The proof of our com- 
mercial training should 
be the practical use of it. 
This use must be organ- 
ized and operated from 
the school, but the prac- 
tice, to be a test, must be 
out in the world of realism 
and knocks. When we 
became conscious of this 
: need, we, as a body of 
teachers and doers, sought out and established a 
practice course. We named it “Office Practice” and 
in most cases it is only a name. 

A text book is invaluable in most courses, but in 
Office Practice it becomes an albitross around the 
class neck. In my mind the text should be a manual 
for the teacher and not for the pupil. The teacher's 
back-ground of experience is the valuable matter. 
A semester's teaching from the best text on the 
market is worth less than one week in the field of 
business. With this in mind, I began in 1920 to 
organize a “class method” which would overcome 
the defects we naturally leave in our class room 
work. 

The two weakest points in High School Com- 
merce are administration and “Selling the Student” 
or finished product. I mention administration first 
because it makes or breaks any course in any school. 
Unintelligent administration of commerce is the 
“rule” in schools where “Commerce” is a “Step- 
child”. An administrator who formerly was a 
teacher of English, History, Mathematics, or any 
other subject can not administer commerce unless 
he has studied it, and he is wise if he turns the 
whole matter over to his department head. Samples 
of the defects in courses mapped out by the un- 
informed may be !ike this: Law to Sophomores— 
“Accounting to mixed classes of second, third and 
fourth year people”. One administrator is quoted 
as saying, “there is no difference between English 
and Commercial English”, and this same school 
gives no High School Penmanship. These and many 
other cases I have studied show clearly the un- 
informed person trying to shape a course almost 
contrary to the demands of the business world. 
So I say, in high schools were commerce is tolerated 
or half administered, we must be over alert to get 
and keep courses which will fit students to go to 
work, 

My second point is “Selling the Student’. As a 
result of a question asked the majority of teachers 
who attended a state meeting, only a very small 
number felt they were responsible for the student 
after the class work was done. I suppose it is true 
that a factory worker feels no responsibility or 





. 


interest in the sale or selling price of the product he 
makes, but it is my contention that our work 
covers the student's first position and all their 
positions as long as they need our help. In other 
words I advocate a small employment bureau or 
record. It takes time and patience but it pays. 
Unless you have this you have no need for an Office 
Practice Class, for the proof of your class is putting 
the members to work, and this you must do. 

It is a wise school which keeps its department 
before the public. Our situation is not exceptional 
but it is stimulating. The city has one of the best 
administered business colleges in this section. It 
had complete control of the field and handled it 
well. My instructions were to “sell the depart- 
ment”. I began a three months study of the School, 
City, Pupils and Business Men with these results: 
First, the school, through uninformed administra- 
tion, had allowed the course to run into the ground, 
and had no standards for competition with our 
competitor; second, the people of the city did not 
know there was a commerce course in the high 
school because it was not advertised; third, pupils 
were taking “Snap” courses in the department but 
no concerted effort was made to attract the best 
pupils and fit them to earn a living; fourth, the 
business men turned blindly to the Business College 
while their own children were given the same 
training in their Public Schools. They had never 
been “sold a High School Product”. 

When you have found your troubles, repairing 
them is a lesser matter. The next step is at “home”. 
A survey of the situation showed an average short- 
hand teacher, a strong typewriting teacher, and 
good bookkeeping background. Nothing else. As 
I have said, it is easy to correct a wrong when you 
find it. The second semester I organized the Office 
Practice Class. It was made up of twenty pupils 
of mixed training; students of three groups or 
classifications: Bookkeeping and Typewriting, 
Shorthand, Typewriting and Bookkeeping, and 
Stenographers only. Your average daily work in 
the various subjects for the year is your prepara- 
tion. Needless to say it is folly to enroll any student 
who is not at least average. A merchant does not 
offer imperfect goods to his customers. My chief 
aim is to give to them those things, aside from their 
training, which I did not have when I was graduated 
from a like course. 

Work is so arranged that at the time the Office 
Practice Class is discussing letters, telegrams, etc., 
the Commercial English Class is teaching the same 
subjects. Every effort is made to iron out defects 
in training. Conferences of the teachers are called 
when any matters are noted for discussion. One of 
the most vital factors is that all teachers concerned 
are in agreement on every point to be emphasized. 

Trips are made to the telephone exchange and to 
well appointed offices; talks are given by people 
of experience. In fact it is my belief that at this 


*Mr. Quarters is head of the commercial department in the High School at Ironwood, Michigan. He is 
a recent graduate from the Western State Normal School at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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stage, ten words from an outsider are worth one 
hundred from us. 

Six’ weeks of intensive training in the various 
subjects suggested in the texts gives plenty of 
background. It is well, I think, to emphasize poise, 
to try for a degree of confidence. 

In these six weeks an advertising plan is carried 
on. Several articles on the department's activities 
are printed. We take over mailing lists from various 
houses and complete them, address circulars, use 
any means which gives us publicity. The Chamber 
of Commerce has been very active for us. At the 
end of the six weeks we were pretty well before 
the city and the business men. 

Not all is done as yet. To unload twenty in- 
experienced young people upon an equal number 
of busy offices requires “‘selling”. It was new. There 
were many doubts to be overcome, prejudices to 
soothe, fears and worries to iron out. I labored hard 
and long and finally won by placing each student 
in a representative office. To be sure there were 
little items which went wrong. Students are stu- 
dents, and these were not exceptions. 

Bulletins were sent to each student once a week 
emphasizing points thought to be necessary. A 
sample of the ideas covered is given: Bulletin I. 
(a) Find the correct telephone answering method 
in your office and get the habit. (b) Are you in- 
terested? Don’t sit with idle hands. There is plenty 
to do. Be willing; it’s a virtue. (c) Are you polite? 
Courtesy pays. 

A week before the end of the twelve week 
practice period the following questionnaire is sent 
to each office: 


PRACTICE STUDENT 


. Have you found you practice student prompt? 

. Have you found him neat in general office 
routine and practice? ...... 

. Have you found him willing to learn, open 
to new ideas? ...... 

. Is he a sufficiently well trained student to 

step into the business world and begin at the 

bottom? ...... 

Can he meet people and handle them with 

good judgment? ...... 


5. 
6. Would you hire him if you needed help?...... 


GENERAL TRAINING OF STUDENTS 


From your observation of students from the High 
School Commerce Department give us your opinions 
on the following questions so that we may build 
better students: 

1. Do they lack sufficient training in shorthand 
and Typewriting? ...... 

Do they lack fundamental grammar enough 

to fail in punctuation, sensible sentence 

structure and paragraphing? ...... 

. Do they lack a working knowledge in Arith- 
MEET g s5c0;3 In spelling? ...... 

. Do they have a back-ground of knowledge 
with which to understand any new ideas 
given them? ...... 

. Do you think each stenographer should have 
at least one year of bookkeeping? ...... 

. Do you think every Bookkeeper should have 
a course in Stenography? ...... 

. Should Stenographers have a special course 
in Business English? ...... 


2. 
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In the space below will you list any matter which 
may help to produce better trained commerce 
students? 

By sounding the business people I was able to 
gather much useful data which has helped shape 
the course and also our Department program. 

Of the twenty students in the first class, more 
than half are holding their “practice” positions. 
Others have bettered them, and none are idle. 
This is the history of our first year. The chief 
factors were: “Good Preparation”, “Departmental 
Administration”, and “Selling the Product”. 

I am not in favor of experience gained in the 
school itself. A distinct change of enviromnent is 
necessary. As a result we have our employment 
office or records which grew up as a result of free 
advertising and have standing orders for prepared 
students from all over the city and out-side the 
city. People who have employed our students are 
more than satisfied with them. 

The benefits have exceeded anything I had hoped 
for. The desire of every school is to be before its 
public, displaying every possible point in scholar- 
ship, honors, usefulness and athletics. You cannot 
talk with twenty or thirty business men in a few 
weeks without selling you school. The public will 
soon learn to follow your newspaper articles when 
they appear, for your students are their children 
and they are entirely given to their future. Further, 
if you place any number of students, well prepared, 
in the field and they make good you have demon- 
strated the results of the elaborate system of train- 
ing tax payers are paying for. You have touched 
the two most vital points in every man, his children 
and his tax money. When the American parent 
becomes wholly interested in the Public School it 
will rise to a height never dreamed of and with it, 
practical training in vocational work will take its 
rightful place. 

EVIDENCE 
(Continued from page 9) 

would not have been a record made unless correct, 
the record must be subject to cross examination 
and it becomes a part of the court records. In 
matters of present recollection the witness may 
use any writing to stimulate the memory, it must 
be subject to cross examination and cannot be read 
to the jury by the witness as it is not a past recollec- 
tion, but the adverse attorney may read it to show 
that it did not refresh the memory. 

An abstract opinion or reasoning is not competent 
evidence; except when a jury is as capable of form- 
ing an opinion as to the significance of the facts as 
the witness, but the facts are of such a nature that 
they cannot be accurately reproduced in language, 
the witness may, after stating the facts as fully as 
possible upon which the inference is based, state 
the opinion regarding the conclusion to be drawn. 
Impressions though involving some reasoning are 
admissible. A lay witness cannot express an opinion 
as to sanity except a witness to a will. Opinions of 
experts are competent evidence when the issue is 
the subject of abstract study when of such a nature 
that certain persons by reason of practical experience 
in dealing with such matters are better able to form 
a sound opinion than is a jury, then such experts 
may give opinions to aid the jury to form its opinion. 
But an expert, not knowing the case, may testify to 
hypothetical questions putting specific assumptions. 
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GETTING STARTED IN BOOKKEEPING 


by 


L. G. PULVER 


Mr. Pulver is a teacher 
in the Cabin Creek District 
High School of East Bank, 
West Virginia. He grad- 
uated from Cornell College 
with an A. B. degree in 
1920 and later received his 
M. A. degree from North- 
western University in 1923. 
In addition to his training 
Mr. Pulver has had con- 





siderable business expe- 
rience. While attending 
college he held various 


secretarial positions there- 
by earning enough to pay his way through school. Mr. 
Pulver used his knowledge of stenography and other 
commercial subjects to good advantage and is now 
teaching his pupils how to do likewise. 


N our search for aids in the teaching of book- 


keeping we are giving considerable attention to~ 


many new devices for the teaching of the subject 
itself, and rightly so. One suggests that we endeavor 
to keep the class as close together as possible as 
they make progress in the study, a splendid sugges- 
‘tion. Another defines the various approaches to the 
subject and evaluates their effectiveness in teaching. 
May we not also give some consideration to the 
matter of background for the study? 


It is true, the general fitness of pupils for under- 
taking certain studies in the high school varies in 
different localities and in different school systems, 
in addition to the individual differences noted in 
any group of students. Some enter the high school 
fully equipped to take up the subject of bookkeeping 
during the Freshman year. Others clearly are not 
ready to take up such study before the beginning 
of the second or even the third year. What are 
some of the reasons for this difficulty which is 
sometimes experienced. We make mention here of 
just a few. 


1. LACK OF SUFFICIENT ARITHMET- 
ICAL BACKGROUND. Many pupils who come 
into a class in bookkeeping can not add, subtract, 
multiply and divide either rapidly or accurately. 
If these common elements in arithmetic have not 
been mastered, what are the pupils to do when 
they come to figure interest on notes, run check 
books, make up sales invoices, check purchase 
invoices, draw off Trial Balances, prepare Balance 
Sheets and Statements of Profit and Loss, etc.? 
If these basic processes in arithmetic can not be 
handled satisfactorily, that inability affects the work 
all along the line, and until a student can carry out 
these processes accurately and rapidly, there is 
little hope for him in the bookkeeping field, His 
failures in the subject will discourage him from 
realizing any ambition he may have had to become 
a bookkeeper, and may turn him away from what 
otherwise might have proved his best field of 
service. It would therefore seem that every pupil 





who undertakes the study of bookkeeping in the 
high school should be required to take as a pre- 
requisite a strong course in commercial arithmetic, 
in which considerable drill is given in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and other 
arithmetical processes employed in keeping a set 
of books, thus fitting him to handle the work much 
more effectively when he comes to the study of 
bookkeeping as such. 


2. LACK OF GENERAL BUSINESS KNOWL- 
EDGE constitutes another obstacle in bookkeeping. 
Many pupils find it difficult to understand what 
it is all about. True, it is the instructor's business 
to make them see the why and wherefore of it all, 
but this is usually easier recommended than ac- 
complished. As a matter of fact, of the Freshmen 
in high school, if those of the first year class are 
allowed to take the course, very few have had any 
wide experience in business affairs. A high school 
girl recently came to her principal for assistance in 
making out a check; she had never written one 
before. Her inexperience in this line was not her 
fault. She simply had never had the opportunity 
of entering into business transactions in which she 
could make use of checks instead of currency. An 
entirely new field was opened to her in a few 
minutes. Very rarely has the average high school 
pupil even seen a promissory note, bank draft, or 
sales invoice. He may have seen a purchase invoice 
or a sales ticket at some time or other, but he did 
not identify them as such. This leads to our third 
point. 


3. UNFAMILIARITY WITH THE TERMS 
EMPLOYED IN A BOOKKEEPING COURSE. 
Many students find it difficult to acquaint them- 
selves with the terminology used in the study. 
Therefore, when discussing assets, liabilities, in- 
come, account, purchases, merchandise, etc., unless 
the terms have first been carefully explained the 
pupil fails to catch the meaning of it all. For in- 
stance, students will speak of a ledger account as a 
“bill”, and when a definition of the term “account” 
is called for, ofttimes some such answer as this will 
be forthcoming: ““An account is when you buy 
something and do not pay for it at the time you 
buy it, but just give your promise to pay at some 
future time.” It is clear that they have confused 
the term “account”. Instead of thinking of it as “‘a 
systematic record of all the transactions with any 
one asset, liability, cost or income, collected under 
a specific title,” they conceive of it as buying on 
account. Apparently ““On account’ and “An ac- 
count” mean much the same thing to them. The 
term “Trial Balance’ is sometimes confusing. 
Students find it hard to determine just when a 
Trial Balance would be thrown out of balance by 
errors in entries. These difficulties have to be met 
by the teacher as best they can be met, for these 
are the terms we must employ when dealing with 
the subject of bookkeeping. 
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4. FAILURE TO APPLY GENERAL PRIN- 
CIPLES IN REPEATED CONCRETE SITUA- 
TIONS. When we say, “Debit the account which 
represents the value received and credit the account 
which represents the value parted with,” the 
student encounters difficulty in identifying the 
values received and those parted with. For example, 
when a purchase is made, he does not readily 
recognize that the value received is in terms of 
merchandise, the value of which in dollars and 
cents is equal to the cash given in payment. He 
fails to see that the value parted with is cash or 
money value. Or, when merchandise is sold on 
account he experiences difficulty in understanding 
that the value parted with is merchandise value, 
thus affecting “Sales account, and the value re- 
ceived is not money, but the promise of the person 
to whom the goods are sold to pay at some future 
date. Debiting and crediting according to the values 
received and the values parted with therefore mean 
very little to him. The pupil's limited experience in 
buying and selling goods, in which he both received 
and parted with values has not carried over into 
his study of bookkeeping. It would seem that there 
should be sufficient appreciative mass here upon 

‘ which to build in the teaching of bookkeeping, but 
the student many times has failed to carry over 
these experiences in such manner that they aid him 
here. Perhaps the best remedy here is the most 
concrete illustrations of the principle that the 
teacher can devise. 


The points of confusion mentioned above are of 
course not all that are experienced by teachers and 
pupils, but they suggest some possibilities in the 
preparation of certain background material which 
will go far in equipping pupils to undertake the 
study of bookkeeping and accounting. Would it 
not be worth while to run a course in the Com- 
mercial Department of the school as a prerequisite 
to bookkeeping in which consideration could be 
given to the inner workings of various business 
concerns, with special attention to the bookkeeping, 
executive, managerial, clerical and general office end 
of the business? Let several different forms of busi- 
ness be discussed, ranging from the small business 
concern with but a single proprietor, who perhaps 
keeps his own books, to a large corporation with 
its stockholders, department managers, executives, 
officers, and probably a whole battery of book- 
keepers, accountants and stenographers with 
differentiated functions. Let certain successful 
business men be invited to discuss their business 
enterprises before the class. In such a study at- 
tention should be given to “running the books” 
of the company, the records contained in the books, 
the reports required and the items entering into 
such reports. 


A second part of this same course might profitably 
give attention to business forms in use in modern 
business, what they are, what their purposes are, 
what information they give, the value of that in- 
formation to the business, and how it is used in 
recording the financial operations of the business. 
It is true, such a course would involve some dis- 
cussion of matters that are now treated in a book- 
keeping course, but it would seem that some intro- 
ductory material could be supplied which would 
tend to familiarize the student with something of 
the inner working of modern business and at the 


same time give him some knowledge of business 
forms which he will meet in a course in bookkeeping. 
If we could have in the general field of business as 
related to the study of bookkeeping some such 
treatment as we have of the various vocations now 
open to young people, it would at least break the 
ground for the beginning bookkeeping student and 
minimize his difficulties in the future study of the 
subject itself. 





UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 


University Extension Service 
Home Study 


Teachers’ Course in Accounting: This 
course presents the science of accounting 
rather than the art of bookkeeping. It is 
intended to equip those who have no other 
preparation for teaching bookkeeping in 
secondary schools, with the use of any of 
the publications that are commonly used in 
such schools. The mode of presentation is 
known as the “Balance Sheet” approach 
which is used in most college texts. Con- 
cluding the course is an appraisal of other 
methods. Thirty assignments; five credits; 
fee $20.00; instructor, F.C. Van de Walker, 
Associate in Business Administration. 


This course will be of interest to the 
following teachers: 


1. Those who have taken work in ac- 
counting, but who want a better knowledge 
of the principles, or, as it is commonly 
called, the Theory of Accounting. 


2. Those who desire to learn methods 
of presenting the subject of accounting 
more effectively. 


3. Those who are working for college 
credit. 


4. Those who have a suspicion that 
they may, on short notice, be called upon to 
teach the subject. 


When writing for registration in this 
course refer to Education 160 DA, Teachers’ 
Course in Accounting. Address all corre- 
spondence to the Home Study Department, 
University Extension Service, University of 
Washington, Seattle. 
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ROSE M. 


ypewriting—that subject for morons, the 

horrible example of the bleakness and barren- 

ness to which vocational education may sink— 
can that be idealized? Has it any place in the high 
school curriculum? And if we are going to keep it 
there, is there any way of “sublimating™ it? To all 
of these questions the aspiring teachers of type- 
writing answer a shyly hopeful “Yes”. 

In the process of expanding that affirmative, 
perhaps we should examine the second question 
first: Has typewriting any place in the high school 
curriculum? The fact that typewriting, like other 
commercial subjects, was forced into the curriculum 
against the vigorous protests of the conservative 
classicists with all their traditions, is sufficient proof 
that it has a place. Typewriting came in through 
the back door, not because the school wanted it, 
but because the public demanded it. And it has 
enjoyed, pedagogically, a more or less scornful 
tolerance ever since. 

If we concede, then, that it must be accepted, 
under present economic and educational conditions 
at least, what can be done with it? It is a habit- 
forming subject, seemingly little above the level 
of penmanship in richness of content. Shall it be 
taught by the old mechanical methods of drill that 
used to prevail in the teaching of penmanship? 
Immediately we typewriting teachers unite in a 
vigorous “No. There is capacity even in typewriting 
for the adaption and adoption of modern educational 
principles—and we propose to utilize that capacity”. 

But how? Let us disregard, because of its general 
acceptence, the obvious necessity of using the most 
efficient, psychologically-sound methods of in- 
struction for the routine aspects of the subject. 
There are, then, two courses which suggest them- 
selves. One is the enriching of typewriting through 
a correlation with other subjects; the other is the 
stressing of what may be loosely termed its in- 
spirational aspects—if such a lofty conception can 
be thus associated. 

Enriching typewriting through a correlation 
with other subjects—there is nothing new or 
startling about that idea. Typewriting instructors 
have long utilized it. As its most obvious illustration 
there is the marriage of typewriting to shorthand, 
a manifest and indispensable arrangement. 

Another application of the principle of correlation 
comes after young Geraldine or Seraphina has con- 
quered her initial irresistible curiosity to take the 
machine apart and has progressed beyond the first 
awkward stages of habit formation. At this point 
it is interesting to watch Seraphina’s blue eyes 
widen as we explain that in typewriting she is 
not writing type but writing words, sentences, 
paragraphs, letters, and other forms of composition. 
This theory allows us to introduce with all the 
painlessness of which we are capable such phases 
as spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, and vocab- 


EXCELSIOR! 


y 
CONWAY* 


ulary-building. All of these, of course, establish a 
close connection between typewriting and English, 
particularly Business English. 

We can do much toward cultivating Seraphina’s 
taste for what is best in business letters if we use 
care in selecting the models which she copies as 
typewriting exercises. We should, I think, attempt 
as early as possible to develop a critical attitude 
on her part to the material which she is copying. 
In a small degree, at least, the typist is expected to 
be a proof-reader; and in school our budding “type- 
writers”, as the English call them, should be trained 
to detect errors. More than that, they should 
possess some standards of judgment in regard to 
the articles, forms, or letters which they type. Not 
much can be done in school toward the formation 
of standards; a background of actual contact with 
business is necessary for that. Yet the school can 
develop a critical, intellectually curious attitude 
which will provide a basis and an impetus for the 
acquisition of high standards. 

Besides its correlation with English, typewriting 
has likewise a point of contact with bookkeeping. 
The typing of bookkeeping statements, trial bal- 
ances, ledger cards, and other forms is of interest 
and practical value. It suggests immediately the 
project method. However, in the adoption of this 
method in typewriting—and concerning other 
subjects as well as bookkeeping—there is the danger 
that the typewriting department will be converted 
into a mere printing press for the rest of the school. 
Let the typewriting pupils do practical work oc- 
casionally, by all means—but they must be pre- 
vented from expanding into “office workers” before 
they are fullfledged typists. The step-by-step 
developmental process in typewriting training must 
suffer no interference. 

When we inspect the “inspirational aspects” of 
typewriting, we may find that term a misnomer. 
It is not accurately applied to the disciplinary values 
of the subject, such as training in habit formation, 
accuracy, neatness, observation, mental and mus- 
cular control. It more nearly fits the ideals of artistry 
in arrangement which we endeavor to instil. But 
to me the inspirational aspects proceed from the 
idea that typewriting is the means to ends that are 
broader than vocational preparation, important 
though that is in itself. We who teach the subject 
must use this means in the development of person- 
ality, in the inculcation of correct notions as to the 
dignity of labor, in the creation of high ideals of 
service and good citizenship. 

Another aspect which typewriting teachers 
must not neglect to stress is training in the profitable 
use of leisure. Seraphina and her counterparts all 
too frequently give to the word “curriculum”’ its 
other meaning: that of a race course—down which 
they wish to sprint gayly with the least possible 
encumbrances in the way of subjects, until they 


*Miss Conway is a teacher in the commercial department of the High School at Hartford, Connecticut. 
She is a graduate of the State Normal School at Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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reach their goal of a business position, with its 
connotation of self-support and glorious independ- 
ence. They have firmly rooted in their minds the 
idea that a knowledge of typewriting—with or 
without some of the allied commercial subjects—will 
be sufficient for them to take into business when 
they leave school. We can and must convince them 
that typewriting is merely a tool, an opening 
wedge—and one that they must use wisely to gain 
an insight into business and business methods and 
to acquire a knowledge of the terminology and 
special conditions which obtain in the office where 
they find themselves. If they will but use all of 
their powers of observation, of reasoning, of in- 
genuity, they can free themselves from the deaden- 
ing monotony that so powerfully encompasses the 
average clerical job. To acquire these essential 
“powers of escape”, however, they must have a 
background of training not obtainable from type- 
writing itself, but from such subjects as English, 
the social sciences, natural science, languages, 
mathematics, art, domestic science—as many of 
these as can be assimilated during a high school 
course. 

The urgent, the really tragic necessity of such 
a background is apparent when we reflect that 
many of our girls—the boys need not be con- 
sidered, since the few who become typists do not 
long remain such—acquire jobs necessitating the 
copying of orders or similar business forms for about 
seven hours a day. With the most persistent in- 
genuity such work must become automatic. There 
is nothing in its routine to engage the typist’s mind. 
Shall she, then, center her thoughts on the more 
lurid scenes of such movies as Manhandled: or, if 
the rhythm of her typing or gum chewing moves 
her to music (mental recall of melody when the 
audible kind is prohibited), shall she turn to the 
classic strains of Yes. We Have No Bananas and 
songs of its ilk; shall her talk and thoughts center 
around the best brands of powder and lipstick, the 
latest modes in “bobs” and clothes, the newest in 
dancing and “petting”, with their Bobs? Many 
typists have just such breadth of culture. But those 
who are high school trained ought never to be in 
their category. The proper use of mental leisure 
during work, as well as the employment of actual 
leisure after working hours, must, then, be taught. 

Can the typewriting teacher do this? Not within 
the limitations of her subject. Her role must be 
merely a suggestive one; opening to these young 
people the vista of their probable future as typists; 
citing her own business experience and reactions, 
perhaps; showing them the necessity for a broad 
basis of knowledge; inspiring them to acquire such 
a basis through the medium of other subjects. Our 
typists should take from school with their diplomas 
an eager desire and a firm resolution to continue 
their education, if not in college, then through 
such universities as the library, the art gallery, 
music concerts, the opera, the drama, and other 
aids to culture. They must have caught a larger 
vision which will enable them to escape from the 
dreariness of seemingly ugly tasks and surroundings 
into fields of intellectual and spiritual growth. 
More than that, they must be able to evoke from 
their commonplace tasks the beauty inherent in 
any useful effort: the nobility of work well done— 
the intangible loveliness of service. 


(Concluded on page 17) 








SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
to Hold Annual Meeting 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., 


The Annual Convention of the Southern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association will open with an 
informal reception at Hotel Patten, Thursday night, 
November 26. The Secretary's office will be open 
all day Thursday for registration, and it is hoped 
that as many will arrive on that day as possible. 

The convention will be called to order Friday 
morning, November 27, at 10 o'clock by the Presi- 
dent, J. Murray Hill, of the Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. The official 
song leader of the convention, F. C. Quillin of the 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, Alabama, 
will be present.to make ‘em sing. The Mayor of 
Chattanooga will deliver an address of welcome, and 
greetings will be extended from the Nationa! Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation through the President, 
C. M. Yoder of the State Normal School, White- 
water, Wisconsin. Dr. Wm. P. Steinhaeuser, Editor 
of the Journal of Commercial Education, Philadel- 
phia, and H. E. V. Porter of Jamestown, New York, 
are other attractions of the first day's program. 

Friday at noon, the Chattanooga committee has 
announced a luncheon. “A dinner lubricates busi- 
ness” says William Scott, and this will give an 
impetus to business that will assure the success of 
the public and private school departmental meetings 
for Friday afternoon. 

W. R. Pittman of the Ensley High School, 
Birmingham, is arranging a splendid program for 
the public schools, while the private school program 
is in the hands of R. E. Carter, President of the 
Athens Business College, Athens, Georgia. 

The Southern Division of the National Associa- 
tion of Accredited Commercial Schools will hold 
its meeting from § to 6:30 p. m., Friday. 

Friday night, the association banquet promises a 
royal feast in every way, for Dr. Willis A. Sutton of 
Atlanta, nationally known after-dinner speaker and 
Superintendent of Atlanta's school system, will act 
as toastmaster, while the famous poet and enter- 
tainer, Douglas Malloch of Chicago, will complete 
the attractions for the banquet. 

Saturday morning, a Southern States breakfast, 
in charge of C. E. Harrison, Vice-President of 
Draughon’s Business College, Atlanta, and Mrs. 
Gertrude G. DeArmond, Secretary of Wheeler's 
Business College, Birmingham, will draw the con- 
vention together again just before the ride over the 
city. At this breakfast, there will be a roll call of the 
states and schools. Schools having 100% member- 
ship and attendance will be given special certificates. 
Group pictures will be made at 9:30 and the ride over 
Chattanooga will be from 10 to 12:30. 

The convention will reassemble at two o'clock 
for the final meeting. One or two addresses will be 
given—one of them being from Dr. Colvin of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, who delighted his hearers at the 
National Convention last Christmas. Another 
equally well-known speaker has been invited for 
this program. 

Saturday afternoon's program will close with the 
election of officers for the next year and the selection 
of the next place of meeting. 

—E.izasetu Baker, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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COMMERCIAL MATHEMATICS 
A PREREQUISITE TO BOOKKEEPING 


by 


KARL W. MITCHELL* 


HE topic of my paper is “Commercial Mathe- 
matics, A Prerequisite to Bookkeeping. I am 
glad to have the privilege of presenting this 
discussion, because it is a thing with which I am 
in harmony and most thoroughly believe. It is not 
my intention to give a long and detailed paper, but 
I desire only to present some ideas, which, if they 
produce discussion, I shall feel will have served 
their purpose. I am basing my comments upon 
results that have shown themselves to me in some 
ten or fifteen years of commercial teaching. 


I think the majority of bookkeeping teachers will 
agree with me, when I say that the knowledge of 
certain principles of arithmetic is essential, in order 
that the bookkeeping student may grasp properly 
the theory of the work when it is presented to 
him. These principles deal primarily with mer- 
cantile transactions, trade discounts and negotiable 
papers. For several years I conducted in the Ninth 
grade of high school a class in commercial arithmetic 
as well as a class in introductory bookkeeping. By 
reason of the things which I have observed, I feel 
that the function of commercial arithmetic has been 
belittled. It has not been sufficiently stressed and 
the assumption is almost entirely taken that the 
ordinary knowledge of arithmetic with which the 
average student enters the high school is sufficient 
and that the presentation of arithmetic, further as 
a high school study is a waste of time. With this 
sentiment I disagree. 


As I recall, I did not receive as a student in school 
that intensive training in those phases of arithmetic 
that were essentially commercial in their seope until 
my first year in high school, but the drill that came 
to me then was intensively presented upon the 
assumption that I was trained in the elementary 
fundamentals of arithmetic. 


In almost every instance I have found that I 
must go over the principles of arithmetic with a 
bookkeeping student in order that he may be able 
to proceed with his work. There, in my mind comes 
the waste of time in the presentation of arithmetic, 
for it is certainly no saving of time if one must 
present the principles of arithmetic to a class that 
is taking work in bookkeeping and do it on the 
time that is normally allotted to that study. I have 
further found that the attempt to conduct a class 
in commercial arithmetic and a class in introductory 
bookkeeping in the same year of the high school 
work is not satisfactory, by reason of the point 
just emphasized. As a result, I have been compelled 
to effect a readjustment in my own forms of pres- 
entation, and that is the offering of arithmetic 
separate from and at least a term in advance of 
introductory bookkeeping. 


I wish to emphasize that I believe commercial 
arithmetic and introductory bookkeeping should be 
presented as separate units for credit. This has 
been the thing that has shown itself to produce 
the most advantageous result. 

My experience has been based upon some two 
or three assumptions. 

1. It is not worth the effort to attempt to present 
certain phases of arithmetic that are essentially 
commercial before the student enters high school 
by reason of the fact that the ability of the student 
of the lower grades is not sufficiently developed to 
enable him to understand and appreciate their 
importance. 

2. The time permitted to the teacher in the lower 
grades is not sufficient to admit a proper degree of 
development. 

3. The work of the teacher in the lower grades 
will be sufficiently done if she contents herself with 
drill and training in the four fundamentals of arith- 
metic that are general in application rather than 
specific. In my mind, it therefore becomes necessary 
that the intensive training essential in commercial 
arithmetic must be given in high school. 

There is the contention offered that arithmetic 
should be offered exclusively in the grades—that 
it has no place in the high school. There my be 
some justification for this feeling but I would like 
to suggest this—until arithmetic is presented in 
the elementary schools in a manner that is satis- 
factory to the requirements of commercial instruc- 
tion, it must be presented in the high school. At 
present that degree of instruction is not given in 
the grade school. I am taking occasion to cite parts 
from recent communications that I have received 
from instructors and business men with regard to 
the presentation of commercial arithmetic. For 
instance: fundamentals are most essential, because 
most of the calculations in the modern business 
office have to do with rapidly and accurately handl- 
ing the fundamental operations. Business men say 
that students need arithmetic above all things. The 
following compilation shows the reaction of business 
men on arithmetic and is based on approximately 
five hundred replies sent in from questionnaries. 
A summary of those questionnaires follows: 


SUMMARY 
| SR SEE ee ror ee 499—98% 
ee 496—98% 
MD Aaa fan eh h.e ce Saas oad 495 —98% 
eg os fo es oda ous stan 476—94% 
Rapid Calculation................. 385—76% 
Decimal Fractions................. 3§§—70% 
re 334—65% 
Common Practioms................. 305—60% 
MI gett grep aS oat ess sarees 245—48% 


*Mr. Mitchell is head of the commercial department of the High School at Berkeley, California. He has 
had considerable school experience both as an academic and commercial teacher. Before going to Berkeley, he 
was principal of the County High School at Winnemucca, Nevada. The article is based upon a paper which 
Mr. Mitchell read at the last meeting of the Bay City Teachers’ Institute. 
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SG as 2 siciee coda he necakc ee ee 
J eae 
Commercial Discounts.............. 230—45% 
MR ed. ochre wi<s40 211—42% 
Commission and Percentage......... 198—39% 
a eee 191 —38% 
ee ee re 190—37% 
ee a a 164—32% 
SS Sets ee eee 141 —28% 
Bank’s Daily Balance............... 131—26% 
re 129—25%G 
Pectiee waemeents.... ..... 66 .4055-..2.. 112—22% 
SS eee eee 11I—22% 
PUMGGen BNOMOUNE, . isos 565 e oes 104—21% 
Equation of Accounts............... 97—19% 
Savings Bank Accounts............ 96—19% 
a eee 95—19% 
ee ee | 
Ee pee ae 79—16% 
@eate and Local Tames. ............. 15—15% 
Property Insurance... ............... 15—15% 
NGS ins, crak iene > cdes ue 31—06% 


The fundamentals are taught in the grade schools 
but the teacher is busily engaged in teaching the 
fundamental principles and cannot hope to drill on 
those including short cuts and drill also with special 
reference to business calculation. The average high 
school spends only a few minutes in daily drill on 
these fundamentals and uses the greafer part of 
the period for the solution of problems that should 
be classed as mental developing material. 


The commercial departments of the high schools 
‘are preparing students for the modern business 
office and unless these students receive a training 
that will meet the needs of the modern business 
man, it means that a vast number will be driven 
back to the business college. No one will attempt 
to deny, surely, that the student in the commercial 
field will go to that school where he can get the 
training that will seem best to fit his needs, and if 
the ‘presentation of arithmetic in the high school 
will help to hold the student in that school, then 
it must be presented there. A high school principal 
recently raised the question why a majority of the 
students in the commercial department of his high 
school felt that they had to go to the business college 
to prepare themselves for an office job. A very 
plausible solution to this problem may lay in the 
fact that this particular high school does not offer 
in any form the subject of business arithmetic. 
It was suggested that an attempt be made to teach 
arithmetic in connection with bookkeeping. I think 
that any bookkeeping teacher will readily admit 
that this will not work advantageously. Even on a 
double period daily program, all bookkeeping 
teachers know that it is essential to use all the 
available time for either class presentation or in- 
dividual instruction. They know that the time 
allotted to the bookkeeping cannot well be divided 
with the arithmetic, even if allowance be made for 
a definite amount of home work in those programs 
that call for it. After much experimenting, the 
state of New York has seen fit to offer a full one 
year course in arithmetic with a few minutes set 
aside for drill on the fundamentals in connection 
with the regular arithmetic class. The New York 
syllabus specifically outlines the drill work that is 
to be done. : 
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The outstanding aims of this course are: 


1. To train the pupil to perform with accuracy 
and facility the four fundamental operations 
with integers, decimals, common fractions and 


mixed numbers. 


. To develop in the pupil the habit of making 
neat figures and of arranging all numerical work 
in a form acceptable to business men. 


. To train the pupil in rapid mental work and 
in the more practical short methods of written 
work. 


. To train the pupil in problem reading, problem 
interpretation and problem solving. This can 
be done only by giving the pupil abundant 
practice in a wide variety of problems and by 
being certain that the pupil understands the 
business situation in which the problem arises. 


. To develop in the pupil an elementary knowl- 
edge of scale drawings and graphs. 


. To train the pupil to use equations and 
formulas as tools. 

To train the pupil to judge, by estimating, 
whether or not an answer is reasonable. 


7. 


Ohio provides for the presentation of commercial 
arithmetic in its teacher training course. Pennsyl- 
vania finds a need for and emphasizes one year of 
commercial arithmetic before the student is per- 
mitted to go into bookkeeping work. If these states 
with their industrial centers see fit to offer com- 
mercial arithmetic as a prerequisite to bookkeeping 
it would seem that we commercial teachers could 
well afford to take a suggestion and apply it in our 
own work since it would seem that it could be 
profitably applied. 





EXCELSIOR 
(Continued from page 15) 


As to the means by which these inspirational 
phases are to be taught, the individual teacher must 
evolve the methods best adapted to her own group. 
It is certain that in typewriting we can but suggest 
a great many of these ideals and leave to others 
the task of developing them. As one instance of 
our opportunities, however, we can provide copy 
material which possesses real literary value and 
mental stimulus as well as the requisite stroke 
intensity. Yet on the whole our methods of in- 
spiring these plastic young minds must be indirect 
and incidental—which, after all, may be most 
effective in making a deep and lasting impression. 


If our indirect guidance is to be effective, how- 
ever, we must bear constantly in mind that we 
are striving to furnish our pupils the means of 
combating mental atrophy and other ills produced 
by the deadly monotony which business—a more 
and more automatized business— inflicts on its young 
workers. And as teachers of typewriting, if we can 
free that subject from its inhumanistic tendencies 
arising from a cruel insistence upon narrow, petty, 
merely mechanical aims—then perhaps we may 
sniff from afar the perfume-laden breezes that play 
about the heights of culture to which the humanistic 
subjects so loftily aspire. 
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Thomas B. Bridges 


THOMAS B. BRIDGES was born in Albany, 
Oregon, November 1, 1878. He received his early 
education in the country public schools. He began 
his teaching career as head of the Commercial de- 
partment of Mineral Springs College, where he 
remained from 1899 until 1901. The next year he 
taught in the Portland Business College. 


In 1902 Mr. Bridges went to San Francisco as 
instructor in the San Francisco Business College. 
He remained in this position until May 1, 1906, 
when he purchased an interest in the Dixon College 
at Oakland, California, becoming a partner with 
R. V. Dixon. Later Dixon College was sold to the 
Heald Business College Corporation and both Mr. 
Dixon and Mr. Bridges became stockholders in that 
organization. Mr. Bridges continued as head of the 
commercial department of the Oakland school until 
1910 when he became managing director of the 
school, a position he still holds. 

In 1921 Mr. Bridges was elected President of 
Heald’s Engineering and Automobile School. He is 
also auditor of the Corporation which owns the 
Heald’s Business Colleges of California. Mr. Bridges 
has always taken an active interest in commercial 
education. In 1913 he was elected Vice-President 
of the National Private Commercial Teachers 
Association. He served for several years as President 
of the California Private School Owners Association 
and for two years as President of the California 
Private School Teachers Association. 


In addition to his school activities, Mr. Bridges 
has taken an active interest in business and civic 
affairs. He is a director of the Industrial Loan and 
Investment Company of Oakland. He served as 
President of the Oakland Rotary Club in 1913 and 
1914. March 21, 1925, he was elected Governor of 
the Second District of Rotary International. He is a 
member of most of the important improvement and 
civic organizations of Oakland. 


Mr. Bridges married Pearl A. Briggs of Sodaville, 
Oregon, July 21, 1903. They have two sons, Kenneth 
‘D., age 21, a Junior in the University of California, 


and James R., age 18, a Freshman in the University 
of California. 
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Regina E. Groves 


REGINA E. GROVES, Supervisor of the Com- 
mercial Department of the Madison Vocational 
School, and Teacher Trainer for the State Board of 
Vocational Education, is a native of Wisconsin. 
She was born at Viroqua, Vernon County, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Miss Groves was graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in the Class of 1904 and immediately 
entered the teaching profession as Assistant Prin- 
cipal of one of the high schools of the State. This 
position she held until 1912, when she was called 
to Madison as a teacher of English in the Madison 
High School. 


Noting the rapid advancement of Commercial 
Education and believing there was need for special- 
ists in this field, Miss Groves went to Chicago and 
entered the Gregg Normal School for special com- 
mercial training. In 1917 she was elected Supervisor 
of Commercial Education in the Madison Voca- 
tional School. 

Miss Groves is a thorough business woman as 
well as teacher. She has been a living part of the 
business world for which she is training those under 
her supervision. She has had office experience, 
experience in retail selling, and in 1924 was elected 
District Manager of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. She received a very flattering 
offer to leave the teaching profession during the past 
spring months, which is an indication of her worth 
to the business world. Though the temptation was 
great, she chose to remain in the profession. 


Last April she was elected a member of the 
Board of Education for the City of Madison for the 
second time. (Three-year term.) 


She is president of the Madison Business and 
Professional Women’s League, Secretary of the 
Madison Federation of Labor, and a member of 
Altrusa, a sister organization of Rotary. 


In addition to her duties in the various organiza- 
tions above mentioned, Miss Groves completed 
her work at the University of Wisconsin for a 
Master’s degree, which she obtained this past 
spring. 
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VICTOR L. BRANDON is head of the Com- 
mercial Department in the 
High School at Decatur, 
Illinois, this year. For the 
past two and one-half 
years he has held a similar 
position in the Township 
High School at Arcola, 
Illinois. He is a graduate 
of the State Normal School 
at Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, and has also attended the University of Illinois. 
***% 


The home of the WISCONSIN COMMER- 
CIAL ACADEMY of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
been undergoing extensive alterations during 
September with a view to providing additional 
class rooms needed to accommodate the largest en- 
rollment in the history of the school. The school is 
owned by A. E. Rowland. F. J. Broker is the teacher 
of “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”. 


KK 





April 15, 1925, the BEACOM BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Wilmington, Delaware, celebrated the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the College and the 
Eighth Annual Banquet of the Beacom College 
Club. The principal speaker at the banquet was 
Strickland W. Gillilan of Baltimore, who is known 
throughout the country as the “humorist supreme”. 

The Beacom College was founded in Wilmington 
in 1900 by Wm. H. Beacom, who is still President 
of the College. J. W. Hirons is Vice-President of 
the College and a member of the college faculty. 
The college has grown until at the present time 
six different courses in commerce are offered and the 
school is enjoying the largest enrollment in its 
history. The curriculum ranges from elementary 
business training to higher courses of collegiate 
grade. The normal department has been unusually 
successful in training commercial teachers. Grad- 
uates of the accounting and administration depart- 
ments are always in demand. The secretarial depart- 
ment has been the subject of much favorable com- 
ment from business educators and business execu- 
tives. Students in the typewriting department have 
entered many contests and the school has the dis- 
tinction of having won the TriState Champion- 
ship and on one occasion the World’s Champion- 
ship. 

The management and the teachers of the college 
are to be congratulated upon the growth, progress 
and achievements of the school. 

OK 


THE DYKE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is now located in a new home in the 
Smythe Building, 1oo1 Huron Road. F. L. Dyke, 
President of the School, is well known as a pro- 
gressive school man. He has had marked success in 
the operation of a school that ranks as a leader among 
the private business schools of America. 
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A STATE TYPEWRITING CONTEST WAS 
HELD IN WEST VIRGINIA last May. The state 
was divided into seven districts; the schools of each 
section met in one of the following cities for a dis- 
trict contest respectively: Bluefield, Buckhannon, 
Charleston, Clarksburg, Martinsburg, Parkersburg, 
and Wheeling to decide the entrants for the state 
contest. 

There were three events in each district contest 
and the same number in the state contest as follows: 


Event No. 1—Novice Class Typewritirfg. Open 
only to first year pupils who had never studied 
typewriting prior to September 1, 1924; and who 
had not had more than 180 hours of instruction. 

Event No. 2—Advanced Class Typewriting. 
Open only to second-year pupils who had never 
studied typewriting prior to September 1, 1923; 
and who had not had more than 360 hours of in- 
struction. 

Event No. 3—Free-for-all Typewriting. Open 
to any regular high school pupil regardless of the 
amount of instruction. 

Each high school of the district was not per- 
mitted to enter more than two students in each 
event. No student was permitted to enter more 
than one event; except that any high school stu- 
dent was eligible to enter event 3, which was an 
individual event. 

The high schools that were victorious in the 
District Contest and eligible to participate in the 
State Typewriting Contest, May 8, were: Buck- 
hannon, Shinnston, Wheeling, Wardwood, Morgan- 
town, New Martinsville, Parkersburg, Welch, 
Romney, Triadelphia, and Ravenswood—total of 
fifty-one students. 


The following state awards were given at 
Buckhannon: Event No. 1—(a) An apporpriate 
trophy (silver cup) was given to the Welch High 
School having. a team average of forty-three and 
one-half words per minute. (b) An appropriate 
medal (silver pin) was presented to Sara Balle of the 
Welch High School for having the highest speed 
(fortynine words per minute), also the title: 
“Champion High School Novice Typist of West 
Virginia”. 

Event No. 2—(a) An appropriate trophy (State 
Kiwanis Club Cup) was presented the Triadelphia 
High School, Wheeling, West Virginia, for having 
the highest team average of sixty-two and one-half 
words per minute. (b) An appropriate medal (gold 
pin) was presented to Mary Meidal of the Triadel- 
phia High School for having the highest speed of 
sixty-three words per minute. Also title of “Cham- 
pion High School Typist of West Virginia”. 

Event No. 3—The state champion’s gold medal 
was presented to Mabel Darth of the Magnolia 
High School, New Martinsville. 


*** 


The city of JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, may 
be justly proud of the new high school building 
recently completed. Grace Griffin is the commercial 
teacher in the high school. 
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THE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS OF THE 
ATLANTIC CITY HIGH SCHOOL recently 
gave a testimonial dinner to M. H. Bigelow, head 
of the department. It was a token of the esteem in 
which he is held by his associates in the depart- 
ment and a recognition of efficiency as a department 
head. The testimonial was a spontaneous expression 
of appreciation. 


Mr. Bigelow has been head of his department for 
sixteen years, during which time he has built up a 
system of instructing young people in the methods 
and practice of modern business that is second to 
none in this country. An excellent tribute to this 
effect was paid by the head of the Department of 
Vocational Education of New York when he said: 


“What we have been talking about doing, and 
endeavoring to get done, you in the Atlantic City 
High School are doing. You are about 25 years ahead 
of the majority of schools in the country in the way 
you teach commercial subjects.” 


Following the dinner, Mr. Bigelow was pre- 
sented with a gold watch. 
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Construction work will begin early this fall on the 
first unit of the $180,000 CUDAHY HIGH 
SCHOOL, Cudahy, Wisconsin. The new building 
will be erected on the Carpenter site on Lake Road. 
E. C. Seifert is Superintendent of Schools at Cudahy. 


RK 


SUPT. AND MRS. O. A. BIRR of Lodi, Wis- 
consin, are the proud parents of a bouncing baby 
boy. Mr. Birr has been*superintendent of schools 
at Lodi for several years. Doris Heller is the com- 
mercial teacher in the Lodi High School. 


RK 


The marriage of NORMAN TOWER TO 
MISS FLORENCE ALINE SMITH was solem- 
nized on Wednesday, August 26, at the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Denver, Dr. Joseph Deming 
Langley officiating. 

Miss Smith attended the Colorado Teachers’ 
College at Greeley. 


Mr. Tower has been a member of the faculty of 
the Barnes Commercial School, Denver, Colorado, 
for several years. He is in charge of the pen art and 
engrossing department of the school and is an artist 
of national prominence in pen work. His pen work 
contributions appear frequently in penmanship 
magazines. 

**K 


THE CENTRAL WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION will hold a convention at Wau- 
sau, October 15 and 16. The principal speaker will 
be Senator Woodbridge N. Ferris of Big Rapids, 
Michigan. Other speakers will be William Mc- 
Andrew, Ada Ward, Dr. William Sadler, John 
Callahan, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; W. H. Kiekhofer and E. G. Doudna, Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 


KK 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR VOCA- 


TIONAL EDUCATION will hold its annual 
meeting in Cleveland, December 3, 4 and 5. 
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On May 2 the SECOND STATE CONTEST 
IN SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING IN 
THE STATE OF OHIO was held at the Bowling 
Green State Normal College. Elimination contests 
were held on April 18 in Cleveland, Akron, Martins 
Ferry, Chillicothe, Toledo, Lima and Middletown. 


Although only eighty-three contestants took part 
in the final meet, yet there were one hundred forty 
in attendance. At least half of the visitors arrived 
on Friday evening and many stayed over Saturday 
night to attend the party given in their honor by 
the students of the commercial department of the 
college. 


The pupils in the three classes took dictation at 
the rate of 70, 100, 120 words per minute, but at 
that the scores were so high that the ranking had 
to depend upon neatness, punctuation and spelling. 


Wilma Goertz of the West Commerce High 
School, Cleveland, won the championship type- 
writing contest with a rate of 66.6 words per 
minute. Dorothy Voigt, also of the West Com- 
merce High School, Cleveland, won the champion- 
ship shorthand contest with a rating of 99.8. 


Amateur and novice contests in both typewriting 
and shorthand were also held. 


EK 


The Commercial Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association will meet in the Atheneum 
Building at Indianapolis, Thursday, October 22. 
Shepherd Young, head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Indiana State Normal School at Terre 
Haute, Indiana, will be chairman of the Commercial 
Section Meetings. 

KX 

HARRIETT GALE is this fall located in the 
Hot Springs National Park Business College. In 
the absence of J. B. Johns, the President, who is 
called out of the city on business for weeks at a 
time, Mrs. Gale manages the college efficiently. 
having held similar positions in Sopulpa, Sand 
Springs, and Tulsa Business Colleges. 





Sunday morning, September 27, 
marked the passing of one of Wisconsin's 
prominent educators. 

Director Paul Graven of the Madison 
Vocational School, Madison, Wisconsin, 
was taken to the hospital on September 
20, and passed to the beyond just one 
week later. 

Mr. Graven has been very active in 
the educational work in his state, and 
was appointed director of the Vocational 
School at Madison some four years ago. 
During this period the school has en- 
joyed a rapid growth. It stands as a 
monument to his unceasing interest in, 
boys and girls. He understood them 
and gave his best. 

The deceased leaves, to mourn his 
passing, a widow and two children, and 
a host of friends, whose privilege it was 
to know him during his lifetime. 
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HOW TO USE STANDARDIZED TESTS IN 
BOOKKEEPING 
by 
PAUL A. CARLSON 


Head of Department of Accounting 
State Normal School, Whitewater, Wisconsin 





This is the second of a series of articles written by Professor P. A. Carlson 
on the subject of ‘‘Standardized Tests in Commercial Subjects’’. Sample 
copies of Test No. 1 were mailed to all teachers on the mailing list for ‘“The 
Balance Sheet’’ on September 25. As this issue of ‘“The Balance Sheet’’ 
goes to press requests for the test are rolling in by the hundreds. Over 
2,500 teachers have already sent in their request for a total of over a half 
million copies of the test. Sample copies of Test No. 2 will be mailed about 
November 1. We wish to emphasize the fact that all teachers of commercial 
subjects are entitled to this service and those who are not getting ‘“The 
Balance Sheet’’ should register at once so that their name will be placed 
on the mailing list to receive both ‘“The Balance Sheet’’ and this series of 
intelligence tests in commercial subjects. 


As the tests are completed and ready for distribution, a sample of 
each and a letter of instructions as to the process of securing them for 
class use, will be mailed to every one on the mailing list for ‘“The Balance 





Sheet’’. 








HE prompt response to “The Balance Sheet” 

announcement of a new test service in book- 

keeping exceeds all expectations. It proves that 
bookkeeping teachers also appreciate the advantages 
of the new forms of tests popular in other subjects. 
It proves that when the statement is authoritatively 
made: “The most striking feature of recent educa- 
tional history in this country has been the remark- 
able growth of the testing movement”—commercial 
teachers are also on the “firing line’ and awake to 
the progressive things in educational procedure. 
Bookkeeping teachers have not been using “‘ready- 
made™ printed tests only because there have been 
none available to use. 

This new test service in bookkeeping, which “The 
Balance Sheet” is sponsoring, is a cooperative service 
in which every teacher of bookkeeping in the United 
States may take part, and from which, it is hoped, 
every teacher of bookkeeping who participates will 
profit. The publishers have agreed to supply these 
tests complimentary to all teachers of bookkeeping 
who desire to use them, irrespective of the bookkeep- 
ing text used. Teacher's instructions, a teacher's key 
and score card are included complimentary with the 
test booklets. No additional stationery or supplies 
are required. The test booklet provides space for all 


solutions. Pencils may be used in writing the solu- 


tions. 

In order to make these tests of the greatest service 
to all teachers using them, an effort will be made to 
compile median scores, quartiles, etc., in the way 
of statistical data for the teacher of bookkeeping to 
use. It is hoped that all teachers who use the tests 
will cooperate with the author by promptly sending 
to “The Balance Sheet” after the tests have been 
given, corrected and scored, a tabulated report of the 
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scores. In no other way can valuable statistics in- 
volving thousands of students be compiled. These 
statistics should improve the value of the tests. 
These reports from teachers will also assist in the 
revision and improvement of later editions of these 
tests. The author will appreciate communications 
sent to him personally at the above address, suggest- 
ing improvements in this test service supplied by 
“The Balance Sheet”. 

In a test bulletin recently published by the Public 
School Publishing Company, there is the following 
statement: “Despite the efforts of universities, 
normal schools, and other agencies, there still re- 
mains a considerable haziness in the minds of most 
school people as to just what tests will, and will not, 
accomplish.” Since our bookkeeping tests are new to 
the field of bookkeeping, it seems advisable to write 
this explanatory article concerning the purpose, the 
use, and the limitations in use, of the present series 
of bookkeeping tests. 

These tests are written to aid and supplement, 
not supplant, the traditional written work required 
by most teachers of bookkeeping. It is not proposed 
to do away with all of the traditional forms of 
written work which we have been using for genera- 
tions in our instruction. These tests are not teaching 
devices, they are yard-sticks, measuring devices 
designed to analyze and diagnose the work which 
has been done up to the time they are given. Hence 
their particular and perhaps peculiar form, a form 
dictated by the need of economy in time used in 
testing, objective scoring, uniform scoring and easy 
scoring. Professor Walter S. Monroe of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois (in his bulletin: The Present Status 
of Written Examinations and Suggestions for Their 
Improvement) writes: “This new type of measuring 
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instrument (true-false, recognition, completion, etc.) 
possesses certain limitations which should be kept 
in mind. The exclusive use of it would be unwise. 
It is likely that pupils would miss much valuable 
experience and training if they were not at times 
asked to “compare”, “explain”, “discuss”, “define”, 
or “tell why”. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW FORM 
OF TESTING 


In the newer type of short-answer test, the 
amount of writing required of the student is reduced 
to the lowest limit. A great economy of time neces- 
sary for testing is thereby effected. The student may 
be required to do a great amount of thinking, but he 
expresses the conclusions reached by writing a single 
word or two, a figure or two, or by underscoring. 
A great amount of territory can be covered by the 
short-answer test and yet comparatively little time 
be required in administering the test. One hundred 
questions can be answered in the time usually al- 
lotted to the traditional five or ten questions, one or 
two problems, of the traditional type of test. Then, 
too, the answers are in a prescribed form which 
permits of accurate, rapid, easy scoring. Other ad- 
vantages claimed for this new form of short-answer 
test are: (1) EASE OF ADMINISTRATION—the 
directions, samples, and questions are all a part of the 
printed test; the teacher distributes the booklets, 
gives preliminary directions, gives the signal to start 
and notes the time of completion; (2) OBJECTIV- 
ITY OF SCORING—the correct answer to each 
item has been determined beforehand; the grading of 
the paper is impersonal and definite; (3) EASE OF 
SCORING—the teacher may require students to 
exchange papers, dictate the correct answers, and 
have the students score the papers; (4) RELIA- 
BILITY—the reliability of a test varies with the 
increase in the number of questions. Only by taking a 
large sampling of an individual's performances can 
we arrive at a reliable estimate of his normal or 
average ability; (5) COMPARABLENESS—an 
accurate comparison can be made of the work of one 
student with that of another, of one class with that 
of another, of one school with that of another. 


TYPES OF TESTS 


There are many different types of tests in educa- 
tional measurements today, each designed for a dis- 
tinctly different purpose. Bookkeeping Test Number 
One, and the other tests of this series, represent but 
one of these many different types. There are general 
intelligence tests used to determine the school class- 
ification of pupils on the basis of native or general 
ability, and there are many types of subject matter 
tests, each with a specific purpose. Perhaps four 
types of these subject matter tests are of especial 
significance to the teacher: (1) Survey or Inventory 
Tests, (2) Prognostic Tests, (3) Analytical or 
Diagnostic Tests, and (4) Practice Exercises. 


Survey or Inventory Tests discover not only the 
things which the pupil does not know, but also the 
things he knows and does not need to be taught. 
Prognostic Tests measure traits required in specific 
fields and predict probable success. Analytical or 
Diagnostic Tests discover the difficulties, often 


unsuspected, under which pupils are laboring. 
Diagnosis without remedial measures is of little 
benefit. Practice exercises furnish remedial measures. 


The bookkeeping tests of the present series are 
analytical or diagnostic tests. 


A DESCRIPTION OF 
BOOKKEEPING TEST No. 1 


This test may be given during the sixth week of 
the high school course in bookkeeping. It analyzes 
and measures the bookkeeping instruction common 
to the first four or five weeks of most high school 
courses. It involves the journalizing of simple trans- 
actions; posting; elementary theory of business 
transactions using accounts with cash, accounts 
receivable, accounts payable, capital, purchases, 
sales; the trial balance; the simple profit and loss 
statement; and the simple statement of assets and 
liabilities. It does not include the use of special 
journals. 


The first bookkeeping test is divided into four 
sections. Section One is a test of journalizing; 
Section Two, posting; Section Three, a theory test 
in truefalse form; Section Four, a theory test in 
completion form. In Section One the student de- 
termines the account to be debited and the account 
to be credited in each transaction, but instead of 
writing the name of the account he writes the 
number of the account given in the list of accounts 
to be used. This is done to eliminate penmanship 
and speed of writing as factors in scoring, and to 
make the test applicable to the study of any text- 
book. Different texts use different account titles. 
This test eliminates the effect of such disparity. 
Sixteen transactions are given representing the 
following different types: cash investment, purchases 
on account, purchases for cash, sales on account, sales 
for cash, cash received on account, cash paid on ac- 
count, record of daily cash sales, sales returns, pur- 
chases returns, and three expense transactions. Ten 
accounts are named for use in journalizing these 
transactions: cash, three accounts receivable, two 
accounts payable, capital, sales, purchases, and 
expense. No dates, or amounts, or journal explana- 
tions are required. A good test, tests but one thing 
at a time. Section One focuses the attention on only 
the debit and credit elements of the transaction. 
Daily class drills should, of course, involve the com- 
plete or model journal. There is no other inference 
made by the form of this test. But this test will, if 
properly administered, tell us in a few minutes of 
testing, the efficiency of this class instruction in 
journalizing. 


Section Two is a posting test. It is added to the 
other tests to make the whole test well-rounded out 
and complete. It is the easiest section of the test. 
It tests only ability to transfer accurately a given 
number from one place to another place. It is a 
mechanical test. It was placed second in the sections, 
in order that it might logically follow, rather than 
precede, the test of journalizing. 


Sections Threeand Four are theory tests written 
in two forms: true-false and completion. They test 
knowledge of terminology, rules, and definitions 
generally taught during-the first four weeks of the 
high school bookkeeping course. 
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HOW TO GIVE BOOKKEEPING TEST No. 1 


The teacher should examine the contents of Test 
No. 1 carefully before attempting to give it, as this 
will facilitate the ease with which it is given. The 
teacher should not attempt to drill pupils on the 
contents of the test. In order that scores made by 
any given class may be comparable with scores made 
at a different time, or with scores made by other 
groups, or with statistics which will be published 
later, it is very necessary that the tests be given 
under the same conditions. Consequently the direc- 
tions given in the Teachers’ Direction Sheet which 
accompanies the package of tests should be strictly 
adhered to. It is permissible, and even desirable, to 
give some class drill on the form of the test a day or 
two preceding the actual giving of the test itself. 
In order that the purpose of the printed test may 
not be defeated, in these class drills or exercises, 
only the directions and samples of the test should 
be used. For additional drill, exercises in the text- 
book should be used and directions given in imita- 
tion of those used in the test. 

Each pupil taking the test should have two or 
more well-sharpened pencils. Before distributing the 
test leaflets, read aloud the directions which are 
given at the beginning of each section of the test. 
Read aloud the sample illustrations and write the 
sample solutions on the blackboard. Tell the pupils 
there are 112 points in the test and no pupil is 
expected to make a perfect score. Tell the pupils not 
to open the test booklets until directed to do so. 
Distribute the booklets face upwards. Now read 
aloud the directions given in the Teachers’ Direction 
Sheet. Proceed with the test. If a stop watch is not 
available, make an exact note of position of minute 
and second hand of watch at time of starting. 
Some teachers make ink dots on the watch crystal. 
Note exact time each student indicates that he has 
finished and the order in which they finish. 


HOW TO SCORE THE TEST 


The highest possible score is 112 points. No 
student is expected to make a perfect score. A test 
is like a tape measure which can be used but once 
in measuring. If there is some of the measure to 
spare it may perform its function in fully measuring; 
but if it is-too short, no complete measurement can 
be taken when the measure test or scale can be used 
but once. 

Obviously, the scores on this test are not equiva- 
lent to percents of correctness. They mean much 
more than that. They show the pupils’ relative 
ability to deal with this kind of material, compared 
with the abilities of thousands of pupils whose test 
scores will be used to standardize these tests or 
scales. The pupil who scores 84 points, or three- 
fourths of the possible maximum te 12 points, does 
not receive a mark of 75%. Neither does he receive 
a mark of 84%. 

In translating or transferring the test scores into 
class marks the following procedure is suggested. 
As directed in the Scoring Card, first arrange the 
papers according to scores with the highest score on 
top and the lowest score on the bottom. Then 
determine the median score. It is the score on the 
middle paper in the pile of papers arranged accord- 
ing to sizes of score. If there are 25 papers, the me- 
dian score is the score on the 13th paper. This paper 
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should be given the habitually most general mark— 
generally “C” or 85%. It depends, of course, upon 
whether the passing mark of the school is 60%, 
70%, or 75%. The median paper is the average 
paper and should receive the average mark, whatever 
custom in the school has dictated the average mark 
shall be. The highest score, whether gained by one 
pupil or more than one, should be given the highest 
grade used in the school. It may be the letter grade 
“A”, or the grade excellent, or a percentage grade 
such as 100%, 98%, or 95%, depending entirely 
upon the custom of the school. The remaining 
scores may be equated into appropriate percentage 
grades. 

It is rapidly becoming the practice to grade in 
terms of the letters A, B, C, D and F. Where this 
is the policy the test scores may be quickly con- 
verted into letter scores. The highest 3% to 7% 
should be ranked A; the lowest 3% to 7% should 
be ranked Failure; the middle 50% should be ranked 
C; those papers between A and C should be ranked 
Band those between C and Failure should be ranked 
D. A rank of “A” may be termed “Excellent” or 
95%; a rank of “B” may be termed “Very Good” or 
90%; a rank of “C” may be termed “Average” or 
85%; a rank of “D” may be termed “Poor” or 75%; 
and a rank of “E” may be termed “Failure” or 65%. 

If the teacher wishes to diagnose the work of the 
class and determine the weak points for remedial 
instruction and drill, he must make the second 
tabulation as recommended in the Score Card, a 
tabulation of the number of pupils who get each 
item correct. 

May the writer repeat: The value of these tests 
will depend upon the promptness with which 
thousands of teachers send in the tabulated reports 
of results. This is a cooperative test service and 
whether it is to be continued or abandoned depends 
upon the response which is made by the teachers 
availing themselves of this free service. 





PROGRAM 


Wisconsin Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Thursday, November 5, 1925 


T. Walter Sievert, Oshkosh, Chairman 
O. B. Gibbon, West Allis, Secretary 

The Problem of Assimilating Commercial Grad- 
uates in Commerce and Industry by Arthur H. 
Carver, Industrial Relations Department, Training 
Division, Swift & Company, Chicago. (40 min.) 

Discussion. (10 min.) 

Round Table Discussion: Leader, P. A. Carlson, 
Whitewater State Normal School. Measurements 
and Contests in Bookkeeping. (10 min.) Any other 
problems of common interest. (15 min.) 

Uniform Shorthand Standards in the High Schools’ 
by Edith V. Bisbee, State Normal School, White- 
water, Wisconsin. (35 min.) 

Discussion. (10 min.) 
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SUGGESTED LESSONS TO BE DEVELOPED AND EMPHASIZED 
in connection with the teaching of 
‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ 





the year than the usual exercises. 





These suggestions take the place of the bookkeeping exercises which 
have appeared regularly in ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ for the past two years. 
In view of the fact that a majority of the teachers of bookkeeping are 
using ‘20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”’ it was felt that these 
suggested lessons would be found more useful at this particular time of 








CHAPTER I 


1. The twofold purpose of a knowledge of 
bookkeeping-educational and vocational. 

2. The purpose of a business. 

3. Meaning of the terms, assets, liabilities, and 
proprietorship. 

4. Income is the result of assets received, and 
cost the result of assets given, hence the increase 
of assets over liabilities, due to the operation of 
the business for a given period, will be the same as 
the increase of income over costs for the same 
period. 

5. Bookkeeping is recording the changes brought 
about in assets and proprietorship, due to the trans- 
actions completed by a business. 

6. The bookkeeping records provide informa- 
tion needed by the owner of the business which 
can not be obtained from any other source. 

7. A “Budget” will be of service to the individ- 
ual, association, government, or business in control- 
ling the income, and conserving the assets to be 
distributed as expenses, or costs against the income. 

8. The bookkeeping process applied in connec- 
tion with the recording of transactions should be 
such that the results can be proven, thus permitting 
the bookkeeper to know that the reports he submits 
to his employer are correct. 

9. Bookkeeping is not a compilation of rules 
for the student to memorize, but the application 
of reason to the recording of transactions is the 
only way they may be logically recorded, and the 
desired results obtained. 

10. There are no rules to memorize in bookkeep- 
ing, hence the bookkeeping text should be open at 
all times during the class recitation. 


CHAPTER II 


1. The account is the bookkeeper’s device for 
indicating subtraction by position, and for record- 
ing facts regarding an asset, liability, proprietorship, 
cost, or income. 

2. “Debit” and “Credit” when used as book- 
keeping terms, describe the two sides of the account. 

3. The ledger is a group of two or more ac- 
counts, and may be a bound blank, loose sheets, or 
cards. 

4. A record of cash receipts and cash payments 
can be proven by comparing the difference between 
the total receipts, and the total payments with the 
cash remaining on hand. 

5. A record of merchandise purchased, and 
merchandise returned to the seller will show the 
total purchases, total returns, and the net purchases, 
but can not be proven in the same manner as cash. 

6. A record of sales and returned sales will 
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provide the total sales, total returns, and net sales, 
but can not be proven in the same manner as cash. 

4. A record of cash receipts and payments re- 
sulting from purchases and sales of merchandise, 
when made in accordance with the standard book- 
keeping procedure, can be proven through the Trial 
Balance. 

8. The standard bookkeeping procedure re- 
quires the recording of the same amount twice in 
the proper accounts, and on opposite sides. 

9. The Trial Balance is a bookkeeper’s device 
for proving the results of recording transactions. 

10. Custom has established the reason for record- 
ing cash received as a debit to the Cash account, 
and cash paid as a credit to the Cash account. To 
follow this custom and utilize the Trial Balance as 
a means of proving the record, it is necessary to 
credit Sales for each cash sale, and debit Purchases 
for each cash purchase. 


CHAPTER Iil 


1. The record of sales and purchases on account 
may be proven by the Trial Balance, the same as 
purchases and sales for cash. 

2. The facts shown on the Trial Balance are the 
same as the open accounts in the ledger; illustration 
No. 10 shows a Trial Balance of five accounts made 
from a ledger (illustration No. 9) with six accounts. 

3. There are two classes of personal accounts, 
one with customers, known as “accounts receiv- 
able”, and the other with creditors, known as 
“accounts payable”. 

4. The account with each customer shows; 
(a) the total sales to him on account, and (b) the 
total amount received from him on account, and 
(c) the balance remaining unpaid. 

5. The account with each creditor will show; 
(a) the total payments, (b) the total purchases from 
the creditor, and (c) the balance remaining unpaid. 

6. The Trial Balance will not detect errors 
resulting from posting debits or credits to the 
wrong customer's or creditor's account. 

7. All transactions may be recorded direct in 
the ledger, or in the journal and posted to the 
ledger with the same final result. 

8. The account, the ledger, and the journal are 
bookkeeper’s devices used in connection with the 
recording of transactions. 

9. A Trial Balance will not detect errors re- 
sulting from the failure to record sales on account, 
hence the use of numbered sales tickets to avoid 
omission. 

10. The Trial Balance will not detect errors re- 
sulting from the failure to record purchases on 
account, but which may be detected from the 
creditor's record. 
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CHAPTER IV 


1. The Cash account is credited for each pay- 
ment of cash, hence it is necessary to debit the 
Expense account with amounts paid for expenses, 
if the Trial Balance is to be used as a means of 
proving the result. 

2. The Cash account is debited for each amount 
of cash received, hence it is necessary to credit the 
proprietor with cash he invests in the business, 
if the Trial Balance is to be used as a means of 
proving the results. This statement does not de- 
tract from the value of the fundamental equation 
assets equal proprietorship, but will help the student 
to understand the recording of transactions without 
formulating the rule for debits and credits applicable 
to investments. 

3. The owner's interest in the business at the 
beginning is the same as the value of the total assets 
belonging to the business. 

4. Liabilities reduce the net value of the assets, 
also the net interest of the proprietor. 

5. The selling price of the merchandise or 
services sold by the business, must be sufficient to 
pay: (a) cost of merchandise, (b) cost of doing 
business, and (c) provide a profit for the owner. 

6. The owner's Capital account is credited 
with: (a) cash invested in the business, (b) other 
assets invested in the business, and (c) with the 
increase in the assets (profit) resulting from the 
expenses of the business. 

7. The salary paid to the owner of the business 
for his services in connection with its operation, is 
an expense the same as a salary paid a clerk. 

8. If the owner of the business takes merchandise 
out of stock for his individual use, this is a transac- 
tion to be recorded as a debit to his personal account, 
and a credit to Sales. 

9. Income is the result of assets received by the 
business, and cost is the result of assets given by 
the business. The increase of income over cost in 
the operation of the business for a specific period, 
is the same as increase in proprietorship (assets 
minus liabilities). 

10. Liabilities are incurred for assets of equal 
value received, hence do not increase or decrease 
the profit resulting from the operation of the 
business. 





CHAPTER V 


1. The bookkeeper should give attention to 
efficient methods, if he is to earn the greatest salary. 


2. The purchases journal is a short-cut method 
for recording transactions in which merchandise is 
purchased on time. 


3. The sales journal is a short-cut method for 
recording sales on account. 


4. The cash book is a combination of the cash 
receipts journal, and the cash payments journal; 
the former containing a record of all transactions 
in which cash is received, and the latter, of all 
those in which cash is paid. 


5.. The name of a special journal should be the 
title of the account to be debited or credited with 
the total. 


6. The general journal contains all those trans- 
actions which are not of such frequency to neces- 
sitate a special journal. 
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7. The debits and credits in each transaction 
are equal, either those recorded in a special journal, 
or in the general journal. 


8. When all the transactions are correctly posted 
from the journals the debits and credits recorded in 


the ledger will be equal to the credits recorded 
therein. 


9. An error of $10.00 in the addition of the 
sales recorded in the Sales journal will have the 
same effect on the Trial Balance as a similar error 
in footing the Sales account. 


10. When the balance of the Cash account in 
the ledger does not agree with the amount of cash 
on hand, the facts shown by all other accounts in 
the ledger can not be accepted as correct until the 
error has been discovered in the cash. 





WHY 
CONVENTIONS? 
W*< often hear the query, 

**Why should I attend the 
annual meeting of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation?’’ There are numer- 
ous answers to this question, 


but, just at present, let us con- 
sider only one. 


Old age abhors new things — 
new ideas—new plans. The 
annual program of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion is filled to overflowing with 
new things. If we have no de- 
sire to learn of these modern 
principles in business educa- 
tion, it is a sign that we are 
growing old. Who wants to 
grow old? Who wants his asso- 
ciates to even think he is grow- 
ing old? 


At these meetings you meet 
teachers who you are sure are 
doing a better job than you are. 
This will be an inspiration to 
you to make yourself more pro- 
ficient. There will be teachers 
who you are sure are not as good 
as you. This will be encourage- 
ment. You will come home 
with new courage to: face your 
problems. You will form new 
acquaintances, which will be of 
lasting joy and great value. 
You will grow younger every 
day. 

The next meeting will be held 
in Cincinnati, December 28th 
to 30th, inclusive. 


— D. W. McMILLAN, 
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WHAT ANY ONE KNOWS 


A soggy, sour individual was looking gloomily at 
the front of a plumbing establishment. I came up 
closer to him, trying to find out the cause of his 
curiosity. At last I realized that his attention was 
riveted on one single sign. It read: 


“Cast Iron Sinks” 


The man turned and saw me also examining the 
sign. He pointed his finger toward the board. 
“Why”, he said, “any blank fool knows that’’. 


OK 
ACCEPTABLE ANY WAY 


Little Kenneth had for several days been in 
rather poor health. His appetite had deserted him, 
he looked pale and was languid, and his parents were 
considerably worried about him. His mother tried 
in many ways to fix up things that would appeal to 
his appetite, but with no success. She thought the 
doctor ought to be called in, but Kenneth’s father 
happened to remember that the boy had always 
been fond of honey. He therefore decided, before 
telephoning for the physician, to try once more to 
get the child’s interest aroused. 

“Kenneth”, he said, patting the boy’s thin, pale 
cheek and speaking very deliberately, “how would 
you like some nice honey in the comb? Do you 
think you could eat it’? 

“Papa”, Kenneth promptly and enthusiastically 
replied, “I could eat honey even if it was in a hair- 


brush”. 


+4 
UPSIDE DOWN 


A student had a mistake in a Trial Balance, and 
as she was very careless in her work I suggested 
that the mistake might be in addition. She said she 
had added it carefully but, knowing the kind of 
work she did, I added it over. I have a habit of 
adding down a column instead of up and when I 
finished she said, ““Oh, I see where my mistake was. 
I added up instead of down”. —A Teacher 


KK 


Willie—‘Mama, why has grandpa so few hairs?” 
Mother—‘‘Because he thinks so much”’. 
Willie—“Then why have you so many”? 
— Willie, you run right out and 
play . 


RK 


A PRAYER FOR THE PREACHER 


A dignified negro divine, pastor of a popular 
church at Washington, D. C., visited his old home 
in Dooly County, Georgia, recently and was invited 
to preach on Sunday at the local church. After such 
a sermon as only a negro can preach, he called on 
one of the old deacons, who had known him in 
childhood, to lead in prayer, and the latter closed 
his petition as follows: . 
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“O Lawd, gib dis pore brodder de eye ob de 
eagle dat he spy out de sin afar off. Glue his han’ to 
de gospel plow. Tie his tongue to de plowline ob 
trufe, an’ nail his yere to de wi'less telefoam pole 
ob salvation. Bow his head “way down in de narrer, 
dark valley, where much prayer is wanted; den, O 
Lawd, ‘noint him wif de kerosene ile of sanctification 
and set him on fiah™! 


RK 


SAD EFFECTS OF A RAPIDLY 
SUBSIDING CRAZE 


The cross-word puzzle is an intensively rectan- 
gular but essentially hetrogeneous concatenation of 
dissimilar verbal synonymous similitudes, replete 
with internal inhibitions, yet promulgating exten- 
sive fatiocination and meticulously designed to 
promote fulminative vituperation, dispel hebetu- 
denosity and develop speculative, contemplative, 
introspective, deliberative and cogitative faculties. 


KK 


A STUDY IN ANATOMY 


When the butcher responded to his telephone 
bell, the shrill voice of a little girl greeted his ears. 

“Hello, is this Mr. W: ”? 

“Yes”, he answered kindly. 

“Well, do you know anything about where 


grandpa’s liver is? We've looked everywhere, but 
we can't find it”. 





KK 


The clerical guest was invited to ask the blessing, 
and the little boy of the house listened nicely until 
“Amen” was pronounced. Then he said to the 
minister, ““You say your prayers at dinner time so 
you won't have to say ‘em when you go to bed, 
don’t you”? 

*** 


ONE VERSION OF IT 


A clergyman, while instructing a Sunday school 
class, asked the children the meaning of “the quick 
and the dead”. This seemed to puzzle them some- 
what, but suddenly one small boy piped out, 
“Please, sir, the man as gets out of the way of the 
motor car is quick, and ‘im as doesn’t is dead”. 


RK 


INSIDE INFORMATION 


A certain Noble at Madison, Wis., was ap- 
proached the other day by a young man for a 
position in his office. After discussing the matter 
for a time, the Noble said, “I’m afraid you are not 
qualified for the job; you don’t know anything 
about my business”. 

“Don’t I though”? replied the applicant. “I’m 
engaged to your stenographer”. 

We understand he got the job. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 


Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 


indicated in the advertisement. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted position by experienced managing 
pri — and commercial teacher in reliable 
school where there is a chance for advancement. 
Have had public, ivate and higher school 
teaching ex ence for over 16 years. What have 
you to offer? Address, No. 373. 





Business college man, ex enced in every 
phase of business college work, desires a tion 
with a good school as Manager, Princi or In- 
structor. Have had over 15 years’ experience. 
a. Willing to go anywhere. Address, 





Experienced teacher of commercial branches 
desires a position with a good school. Familiar 
with the leading bookkeeping texts and can 
handle a : or manage a school. Ad- 
dress, No. 375. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Experienced school man wants to buy a good 
business college. Address, No. 376. 





I wish to purchase first-class business a, 
in city over 40,000, equipped and enjoying ¢ 

reputation. Prefer East or South. I have real 
money to pay for real > take over 
ay ye immediately. All information will 
ept strictly confidential. Address, No. 377. 





A business college man of many years ex - 
ence and ample capital wishes to buy a medium 
sized business college by January 1. School 
must be a going concern, and bear the closest 
inspection. Address, No. 385. 





Commercial man wishes to buy business school 
in Pacific Coast States. Must be in city of 50,000. 
State cash price. Confidential. Address, No. 386. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted male teacher of 20th Century Book- 
keeping and related subjects. Protestant pre- 
ferred. Must have had at least two years’ exper- 
jience in teaching. Excellent opportunity in 
large school. Address, No. 378. 





Manager, with investment, for growing school 
in Chicago. Must be high-class man able to 
mag on commercial subjects. Address, 

Oo. b 





Wanted: Young man to teach Sherwood’s 
Accountancy in one of the leading business 
colleges of the Central States. Should also be 
familiar with 20th Century Bookkeeping. Some 
experience desirable. State salary d ed and 
ge qualifications in first letter. Address, 

oO. . 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college located in a rich agricultural 
section of Central Illinois. Town of 20,000, 
connected with a number of small towns by 
cement roads. Nearest competitor forty miles. 
Present attendance of day school fifty, night 
school twenty-five. Sale price 000, one-half 
of which must be cash. Address, No. 370. 





Business college in Northwest. Capacity 100, 
19th year, $6,000 > Cash $3,000, terms 
$3,300. Address, » wale 





Old established school in college town of 25,000 
ulation, one hundred miles from Chicago. 
ered at a price well below inventory. Good 

reasons for selling. Priced at $3,000 for quick 
ag Terms desired, on part. Address, 

oO. : 





For Sale—Badger State Business College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Secretarial and Accounting Courses. In business 
20 years. Tuition $20.00 per month. 
equipment for about 75 students. Cash deal only. 





Fully equip paying business college in 
—— fm mg debts. Not sick. Address, 
oO. . 





Three business colleges, two located in cities of 
20,000 population with no competition and one 
in a college town with no competitor. All paying 
schools with average equipment. Cash proposi- 
tions. Address, No. 380. 





One of the best paying schools on the Pacific 
Coast. Excellent location in a rapidly growing 
city. The best of equipment. Good reputation 
and well advertised. Price right. A real oppor- 
tunity for a good school man. A: . No. 381. 





Business school in heart of New York City, 
300 students. Reason for wanting to sell, owner 
in real estate business. A real opportunity for 
a good man with ready cash. Ad tu- 
nity, c/o Balance Sheet, Room 407, 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 





Twenty-five year old business school for sale 
for half its yearly gross. Located in Eastern 
State. Can run by man and wife. Other 
school interests elsewhere reason for selling. 


Address, No. 382. 





Old established, fully equipped business col- 
lege in Mississippi Valley. Excellent opportunity 
for a hustler. Small cash payment. Balance 
easy terms. Address, No. 383. 





WANTED TO SELL. Business college located 
in large Texas city. Owner desires to devote full 
time to other interests, hence will sell school at 
a sacrifice. The school will pay for itself in a 


few months. Address, No. 38 





PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW 


Thee eulbipct of Commercial Law, if properly 
presented, can be made a practical and’ interesting 
course of study in any school. It is a topic that has 


not been given the consideration its value merits. 

Peters’ Commercial Law is a textbook on Business Law pre- 
pared especially to meet the needs of courses given in schools 
training young people for business activities. It is strikingly 
free from technical discussions, and dull and cumbersome 
matter of little usable value. The general scope of subjects 
treated, as evidenced by a casual reading of the list of contents, 
embraces all of the essentials of a well-ordered text on Commer- 
cial Law. Details are presented in a clear, concise and interest- 
ing manner. The outstanding points of the law discussed in 
each chapter of the book are emphasized by means of examples 
taken from active business happenings. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Law in General Master and Servant 
Property Partnership 

Contracts Corporations 
Negotiable Instruments Insurance 

Guaranty andjSurety Real Property 

Sales of Personal Property Business Crimes 
Bailments History of a Law Suit 
Common Carriers Glossary of Legal Terms 
Agency Legal Maxims 


A Teacher’s Manual is provided as an aid to the teacher 
in presenting this subject and in conducting class recitations. 
The manual provides information in regard to (a) The purpose 
of each chapter; (b) The points to emphasize in teaching each 
chapter; (c) Constructive suggestions relative to methods of 
teaching; (d) Answers to the quiz questions; and (e) Court 
decisions applicable to the cases cited. This manual has 
simplified the teaching of Commercial Law and makes it pos- 
sible for the teacher to obtain a maximum of results. 

An examination of the text is suggested. A specimen copy 
of Peters’ Commercial Law will be submitted to any teacher of 
this subject who may be interested in examining this text. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Third and Vine Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














